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SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION, NO. II. 


Y first Sketch having been ta- 

] vourably received, I “shall now 
roceed to state more fully than I did 
in the last number the history of those 


authorized works, on the subject of 


religion, which were published dur- 
ing “the reign of Henry VU. ‘The 
first, to which it is nec essary to call 
the reader’s attention, appeared in the 
year 1536, and consisted of ten arti- 
cles, some concerning faith, and some 
concerning ceremonies. These arti- 
cles, as I stated in my last paper, 
were drawn up by the Convocation, 
and ordered to be subscribed by all 
the clergy. They were also recom- 
mended by the King, in a prefatory 
address, to all his subjects, as agree- 
able to God’s laws, and proper for the 
establishment of peace and concord. 
“The said Articles,’ he observes 


‘be divided into iwo sorts, wher a 


the one part” (Viz. the five first) 

“containeth such as be commanded 
expressly by God, and be necessary 
to our salvation ; and the other” ’ (viz. 
the five last) “* containeth such things 
as have been of long continuance, for 
a decent order and honest polity, pru- 
dently instituted and used in the 
Church of our realm, and be for that 
same purpose and end to be observed 
and kept accordingly, although they be 
not expressly commanded ol God, 
nor nace ssary to cur salvation.’ 

In Fuller’s Church Tlistory Bias Ar- 
ticles are inserted at full length, and as 
they mark a very important cera in 
the progress of the Reformation, no 
apology scems requisite for giving a 
detailed abstract of them. 

The first is intitled, ‘! Zhe principal 
Articles concerning our Faith.’ Here 
all those things are ordered to be be- 
heved, and defended as true,which are 
i comprehended in the whole body 
and canon of the Bible, and also in 
the three creeds, viz. the Apostles, 
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the Nicene, and the Athanasian. The 
clergy and people “ ought, and must, 
repute, hold, and te ike, all the same 
things for the most holy, most sure, 
and most certain and infallible W ords 
of God; and such as neither ought 
nor can ‘be altered or cancelled by any 
contrary opinion or authority ;” inter- 
preting g th em agre ‘cably to the import 
of the words and the holy approved 
doctrines of the Church. They must 
also believe all the articles of faith 
contained in these creeds, ‘‘ to be so 
necessary to be believed tor man’s sal- 
vation; that whosoever, being taught, 
will not believe them, or will obati- 
nately affirm the contrary of them, 
he or they cannot be the very mem- 
bers of Christ and his spouse the 
Church, but be very ‘afide s or here- 
tics, and members of ihe devil, with 
whom they shall be perpetually damn- 
ed: and they must keep the same 
words in which the creeds are now 
expressed, and reject all the opinions 
contrary to them, which were con- 


demned in the four holy Councils of 


Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Calcedon. 

2, © The Sacrament of Baptism. 
This lina adtboie t was ins stituted and or- 
dained by Jesus Christ, ‘fas a thing 
necessary for the attaiming of ever- 
lasting lite.’—“ It is off fered unto all, 
as weil infants, as such as have the 
use of reason, that by Baptism they 
shall have remission of sins, and the 
grace and tavour ot God, according 
to the saying 
believeth and ts baptized shall be say- 

ed. ‘The promise of grace and ever- 
lasting life pertaineth, not only to such 
as have the use of reason, but to in- 
fants: the y ought the retore to be bap- 
tized ;’ tor by baptism they “ be 
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made the very sons and children of 


God, insomuch as children dying in 
their infancy shall undoubtedly be sav- 
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ed thereby, and else not.” — Infants 
must needs be christened because they 
be born in original sin, which sin 
must needs be remitted, which can- 
not be done but by the Sacrament of 
Baptism, whereby they receive the 
Holy Ghost which exerciseth his grace 
in them, and cleanseth them from sin 
by his most secret operation.” “No 
one once baptized ought to be bap- 
tizedagain. The opinions of the A- 
nabaptists and Pelagians are utterly to 
be condemned. All having the use 
of reason, and desiring to be baptized, 
« shall, by virtue of that Holy Sacra- 
ment, obtain the remission of all their 
sins, if they shall come thereunto per- 
fectly and truly repentant, and contrite 
of all their sins before committed, and 
also perfectly and constantly confess- 
ing and believing all the articles of 
our faith;” ‘if they shall also have 
firm credence and truth in the pro- 
mise of God,” viz. *f that in and by this 
Sacrament God the Father giveth un- 
to them, for his Son Jesus Christ’s 
sake, remission of al! their sins and 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, whereby 
they be newly regenerated and made 
the very children of God.” 

3. * The Sacrament of Penance’ — 
“ was instituted of Christ in the New 
Jestament as a thing necessary for 
man’s salvation, that no man, which 
afier hts baptism is fallen again, and 
hath committed deadly sin, can, with- 
out the same, be saved and attain 
everlasting lite.’ Without Pénance 
these who sin afler Baptism ‘“ shall 
undoubtedly be damned:” but if they 
convert themselves and do the requir- 
ed Penance, they shall be pardoned 
and saved. ‘his Sacrament of per- 
fect Penance consists of ‘* contrition, 
confession, amendment of the former 


lite, and a new obedient reconciliation — 


unto the laces and will of God, (i. e.) 
exterior acts or works of charity,” 


ii) other words, ‘“‘ the worthy frivts of 


Penance.” Contrition consists in a 
knowledge of the filthiness of his sin, 
produced in the penitent by consider- 
ing the laws of God; in a conscienti- 
ous feeling that God is displeased with 
him for it; in great sorrow and in- 
ward shame for having offended God; 
and in great fear ot God’s anger: to 
all which ‘‘ must succeed and be join- 
ed a certain faith, trust, and confi- 
dence of the mercy and goodness of 
God, whereby the penitent must con- 
ceive certain hope and faith that God 
will forgive hun his sins, and repute 
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him justified, and of the number of 
his elect children, not for the worthi- 
ness of any work or merit done by 
him, but for the only merits of -the 
blood and passion of our Saviour Je- 
sus Christ *.””) ‘This certain faith and 
hope is gotten by applying Christ’s 
promises ; in order to which auricular 
confession is necessary, if it can be 
had, as well as absolution by a priest. 
“The words of absolution pronounc- 
ed by the priest are spoken by the 
authority given to him by Christ in 
the Gospel; and men ought and must 
give no less faith and credence to 
them than they would give unto the 
very words and voice of God himself, 
it he should speak unto us out of hea- 
ven.” By auricular confession and 
absolution, therefore, the conscience, 
when grieved with mortal sin, at- 
tains certain consolation. Although 
Christ and his death are the sufficient 
oblation, sacrifice, satisfaction, and 
recompence for which God remits to 
all sinners, not only their sin but also 
eternal pain due tor the same; yet all 
true penitents will bring forth the 
truits of Penance, 7. ¢. prayer, fast- 
19g, and alms deeds; and must make 
restitution and reparation for injuries; 
and must do all other good works of 
mercy and charity; and express their 
obedient will in fulfilling of God’s 
commandments outwardly, according 
to their ability, or else they shall never 
be saved: for these works are neces- 
sary to salvation, and every penitent 
man is required to perform the same 
whenever he has time, power, and 
occasion. ‘‘ By Penance, and such 
good works of the same, we shall not 
only obtain everlasting lite, but also 
deserve remission or mitigation of 
present pains and afflictions in this 
world.” 

4. “* The Sacrament of the Altar.”— 
“Under the form and figure of bread 
and wine,’ seen by outward senses, 
“is verily, substantially, and really, 
contained and comprehended the very 
selt-same body and blood of Christ 
which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and suffered upon the Cross for our 
redemption;” which is also in the 
very substunce received of all them 
which receive the said Sacrament. 
Every man, therefore, ought to prove 


* The doctrine of assurance, it will 
heuce be scen, is at least rot a new doc. 
trine, 
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and examine himself before he shall 
receive the same. 

“« Justification signifieth remis- 
sion of our sins, and our acceptation 
and reconciliation into the grace and 


favour of God, 7. e. our perfect reno- 
vation in Christ. Sinners attain it by 
contrition and faith joined with chart- 
ty.” Notas though any of these me- 
rit justification : : “for the only mercy 
and grace of the Father promised 
freely” unto us for his Son’s sake, and 
the merits of his blood and passion are 
the only sufficient and worthy causes 
tliereof:” and yet, in order to justifi- 
cation, “ God requireih to be in_us 
not only inward coniniion, perfect 
faith and charity, certain hope and 
confidence, with all other spiritual 
zraces and motions, which snags ne- 
cessarily concur in remission of sins, 

iz, c. our justification :” but also that 
after we be justified, he commandeth 
that we must have good works of cha- 
rity and obedience towards God in 
outwardly fulfilling all his command- 
ments. For hous: acceptation to e- 
verlasting life be conjoined with justi- 
fication, ‘vet our good works are ne- 

cessary to the attaining of the former. 
And being justified, it is our neces- 
sary duty to do good works: not 
only outward and civil works, but in- 
ward and spiritual graces, ie. “to 
dread and fear God, to love God, to 
have firm confidence and trust in God, 
to invocate and call upon God, to 
have patience in all adver sities, to 
hate sin, and to have certain purpose 

and will not to. sin azam, and such 
other like motions and virtues 

The remaining live Articles are 

“concerning the laudable ceremonies 
wed in the Church of Christ.”” And 

‘ As touching Images.” Images 
whan been abused, the people must 
be taught how to use them, viz. as 
re presenters of virtue and good ex- 
ample, as stirrers up, especially the 
mages of: Christ and our Lady, of 
men’s minds, making men to lament 
their sins. It, therefore, is meet that 
they should stand in the Churches ; 
but they ought in no wise to be wor- 
shipped, not even the imag of 
( hr rist, of the Cross, of our geod or 
ot any other saint beside. 

2. Saints are to be honoured, (but 
not with that confidence and honour 
which are only due to God) as the 
‘ clect t persons ot Christ, ” who ‘ al 
ready do reren in glory with ¢ hrist; 
asc Samples ot “virtue and goodness; 


and as the advancers of our prayers 
and demands unto Christ, and in no 
other way 

3, As f ouching praying to Saints.” 

— "Though grace > and salvation can- 
not be obtained but of God only, by 
the mediation of Christ, who is the only 
suthcient Mediator for our sins, yet it is 
very laudable to pray to saints in hea- 
ven ev erlastingly living, whose cha- 
rity is ever permanent, to be inter- 
cessors, and to pray for and with us 
unto Almighty God,” so that it be 
done without vain sup erstition. 

s, * ‘As concer nen Rr lcs and Cere- 
monies,” such as the usual vestments, 
sprinkling of holy water, giving of holy 
bread, bearing of candles on Candle- 
mas- day , giving of ashes on Ash Wed- 
nesday, bearing of Palms on Palm 
Sunday , creeping to the cross and hum- 
bling ourselves before it on Good Fri- 
day, the allowing of the font, and 
other such like exorcisms and bene- 
dictions, and laudable customs; they 
are not to be contemned and cast 
away, but usedand continued, although 
none of them have power to remit sin, 
but only to stir and lit up our minds 
arr God. 

>. ** OF Purgatory.” Itis a good 
wed charitable deed to pray for souls 
denurted, and to give alms to others 
to pray for them. But as the place 
where they be, and the kind of pains, 
are uncertain, we remit this and all 
other things to Almighty God, to 
whose merey itis meet that we sh ould 
commend them. Wheretore the a- 
buses advanced under the name of 
purgatory, must clearly be put away. 


These articles, though they shew 
the small! progress w hich the Reforma- 
tion had hitherto made in Eng land, 
vet prove that the light of the Gospel 
was beginning to penetrate those thick 
clouds of idolatry, superstition, and 
ignorance, which had so long enve- 
lo ped the nation. ‘“ ‘The Institution of 

a Christian Man.” which appeared in 
th e followin g year, 1537, and which, 
i addition 10 the various points em- 
braced by the Articles, contained an 
Le <position of the Lord’ s Praver, the 
C reed, and the ‘Ven Comm nandments, 
was of consiierable use in promating 
a more general knowledge of true re- 
ligion: but of Hie work enough has 


been said in the ed number (p. 197). 
In 1538, the ‘Hol : Scriptures were 
first published by inihullty, and ex- 


posed te common sale. -\ proclama- 
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tion was issued at the same time in 
the King’s name, commanding the 
clergy to provice, by a parish rate, a 
folio Bible for everv Church, and to 
stir ap and exhort all persons to read 
the same, admonishing them to avoid 
dispute about its meaning, and to ap- 
ply to men of judgment tor an expii- 
cation of dith ‘cub passages. ‘Lhe cler- 
gy were at the same time command- 
ed, on every Sunday and honday in 
the year, to repeat and expound to 
their parishioners the Paternoster, the 
Creed, and tic (enCommandments in 
English, * until ney shall have learn- 
ed the same by rote,” and to exhort 
and require all householders in like 
manner to instruct their children and 
servants. s\nd no one was to be al- 
lowed to partake of ‘the blessed Sa- 
crament of the Altar,” who could not 
recite the Creed and the Lord’s Pray- 
eri: English. The clers xy were also 
reature i to preach at leas ston e sermon 
ev quarter of a year, in which 
tli ve ry Li ospel of { ati ‘7 houlc | 
be »urely and sincerely decl red, and 
th aearers admonished to the works 
of charity, mercy, an’ faith, com- 


' ’ ‘ . 
nanrued in Scripture, and not to trust 
se. * ; , ” rir ‘ act a oe 
WW) ably Coerte i] works cif Isc b 
WCi TALL SIS S SUCN as DESTIMACES, 
oe es O eos eee ae 
lmMaeves, Sal CS, oct. tt. BH WHAICAR 
as LENCINE to 1 natry and su pers Sul ite n 
. ee Se y : am 7 
Were icwiiy OMnensive to Alm rents 
e * r i a! ‘ incor stare . ai 
G0 + c€hiika Si}f aaiid LIV re€ iOTE be rec alit- 
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versation of those winom tine images 
Tt pre nted were Lo be taken dow i 
and no candes allowed excepting 
those belore the Cross, the Sacra- 
ment, and the Sepulchre. kverv be- 
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nefice must te. a resident clercy- 
man, or curate in his stead, wlio should 
not be adimitte preach without a 
licence. All hinderers of the Word 
ot God, or taveurers of the Pope’s 
power, were to be oresented. 1] Tythes 
were to be rep ulariy paid by t ie € peo- 
ple. Lhe e number of fast-day ‘Ss Was 
also diminished; curates were left at 
liberty to leave o ut the usual suffrages 
to the saints; and a few other unim- 
portant ai iteration s were. Commanded 
to be made with res pect to certain su- 
perstitious observances, 

Tt is wren e to calculate th e ad- 
Valiilag ae woicn the Cause of true - rel- 
cionn ree derived from these in- 
unctions. The Bible was received 
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with the utmost joy by persons of all 
ranks, and the common people eagerly 
resorted in crowds to places where 
they could hear it read. “hvery body, 
that could, bought the book, and busily 
read it, or got others to read it to 
oe if they could not themselves; 
nd civers elderly people learned to 
read on purpose. And even little 
boys flocked among the rest to hear 
portions of the Holy Scripture read*.” 
But although Popery seemed thus 
to have réceived a deadly blow, yet 
in the following vear it revived, 
Cranmer had refused to consent in par- 
liament that the money raised by the 
suppression of the monasteries should 
be applied exclusiv ely to the King’s 
use: a conduct which greatly dis~ 
pleased Henry. Some other cireum- 
stances conc urred with this refusal to 
lessen Cranmer’s interest ai court +. 
Gardiner an d his party thus obtained 
an ascendar icy over the King, and by 
their means, in defiance both of Crom- 
well andCranmer, an act was passed, 
aflirming—** 1. That in the Sacrament 
of the Altar, after consecration, no 
substance of bread or wine remaineth, 
but the natural body and blood of 
Christ. That 2 the law of God 
the communion in both kinds is not 
necessary tosalv sion. 3. "Lhat priests, 
alter orders received, may not marry 
by the law of God. 4. That vows of 
chastity ought to be observed. 5. 
That it is meet and necessary that 
private masses be admitted and con- 
tinued in Churches. 6. That auricu- 
lar confession must be frequented by 
people as ot necessity to salvation.” 
lt was enacted, that if any one im- 
pugned the first article he should be 
burnt as an heretic; that whoever 
preached against the other articles 
should suffer death as felons without 
benefit of clergy; and that all who 
even spoke against them should for 
the second offence be judged felons. 
Against this act Cranmer argued in 
the House for three days, with much 
gravity, eloauence, and learning: but 
as the King himself undertook to con- 


* Strype’s Cranmer, p. 64, 


+ These were the death of the Queen, 
S ily Jane >e,imour,) and of Fox, Bishop 

rH rig ford. The other Bishops who ad- 
sd red to Cranmer were clogs rather than 
halls Shaxton was proud and iitigious, 
and Bark yw indiscreet, and many of thie 
preachers also were men of uubridicd 
zeal—BuRNneit, p. 2+4, 
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fute the Archbishop, we need not 


wonder that 
unavailing™. 

This cruel statute gave great joy to 
the Popish party, by whom it was 
most rigorously enforced. Strype has 
preserved part of a letter from amem- 
ber of parliament, which strongly 
shews the importance atiached to the 
act by the adherents of Popery. ‘And 
also,” he says, ‘‘news here: Lassure 
you never prince shewed hi mself so 
Wise a man, so well learned, and so 
catholic, as the King hath done in 
this Parliament. With my pen I can- 
not express his marvellous goodness, 
which is come to such effect, that we 
shall have an act of parliament so 
-spiritual+, that I thinx none shail dare 
say in the blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar doth remain either bread or 
wine afier the consecration ; nor that 
a priest may have a wile ; nor that it 
is necessary to receive ot i Maker sub 
utraque specie, Sc. And notwith- 
standing my Lord of Canterbury, &c. 
detended the contrary a long time, 
yet, finally, his Highness confounded 
them all with God’s learning.’ —* We 


his opposition proved 


~ 


Burnet relates that, at the King’s re- 
quest, Cranmer made a book of the rea- 
sons which led him to oppose the Six Arti- 
cles, which was to be given to the king. 
The Archbishop’s secretary crossing the 
Thames in a wherry with the book in his 
possession, stopped to lock at a bear-bait- 
ing that was near the river. The bear 
broke loose into the river, and the dogs 
after her. They that were in the boat 
leaped out and left the poor secretary a- 
lone. But the bear got into the boat with 
the dogs about her, and sumkit. The se- 
evetary thinking bis life in danger did not 
mind the bo. k, which, when he had got to 
land, he saw floating in the river. The 
bearward picked it up, but betore he 
would restore it, put it into the hands of a 
priest, who finding it to be a contutation 
of the Six Articles, told the bearward 
that whoever claimed it would be hanged. 
‘The secretary said that it was his Lord's 
book. The bearward was a spiteful Pa- 
pist, and hated the Archbishop, and 
woul not give it back, but went with it 
to court to deliver it to some of Cranmer’s 
enemies, In the mean tine the secre tary 
jintormed Cromwell of the transaction. 
They went to court tosether, where they 
found the feilow with the book. Cromwell 
took the book out of his hand, and threat- 
ened him severely for his presumption in 
meddling with a phi counsellor’s boc! 

+ Men’s ideas of spirituality have creat- 
ly changed since the ‘day Sof this incaber 
of parhament 
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of the temporalty be all of one Opi- 
nion,”’—** All in England have cause 
to thank God, and most heartily to re- 
joice of the King’s godly proceedings. ; 
{he Popish zealots having sueceed- 
ed thus far in their projects, next 
drew up a book of Ceremonies to be 
used by the Church, the object of which 
was to restore, while it smoothed and 
varnished over, the old superstitions x. 
‘lo the articles contained in this book 
Cranmer framed a most elaborate an- 
swer, which had the effect of procur- 
their rejection by the Convocation. 
Irritated by this successful opposition 
to their schemes, Gardiner and _ his 
party made the utmost exertions to 
ruin Cranmer, at least to bring him 
into disgrace with the King. And as 
Cromwell, who had hitherto been the 
great supporter of the Archbishop’s 
measures, had fallen a victim to their 
arts, their hopes were naturally rais- 
ed to the highest pitch. <A select 
commission having been named by 
the King in the year 1540, for the 
purpose of in¢ juiring into the state ot 
religion, and traming a declaration of 
Christian doctrine, the commission- 
ers drew up a set of articles which 
strongly favoured the old superstitions. 
Cranmer, however, could not be in- 
duced by any consideration to con- 
sent to their adoption, although he 
stood single in his opinion ; and he 
drew up another statement, In Which 
his own views were tully detailed. 
This firmness on the part of the Arch- 
bishop was the very thing which his 
enemies desired ; expecting that the 
King would be so much exasperated 
by it as at least to send him to the 
‘Tower. When both the books, how- 
ever, came to be submitted to the 
King for his judgment, - the great 
mortification ot the Po; ish party, he 
decided in favour of Cr: inmer’s work; 
and it was soon after published under 
the name of ‘* A necessary Erudition 
of any Christian Man.” Of this 
work | propose to give a more parti- 


*- 


cular account in the next number of 


these Sketches. q. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I was much. surprised by a remark 
which I lately met with in the wril- 


t Strype’s Cranmer, po 75. 
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256 On Heb. xii. 24...Gibbon on Fulfilment of Prophecy, Rev. ii. & iit. 


ings of a respectable and pious divine, 
whom I am accustomed to consider 
as peculiarly excelling in the know- 
ledge and interpretation ot Sc ie ire, 
He tells us that the blood « { Abel 
(Iieb. xii. 24+.) means that of Abel's 
sacrifice. Will you allow me, Sir, to 
offer a remark or two on this inter- 
pretation. 

In the first place, il appears to me 
aid assumption rar gn er upsupported 
by the original; if we even suppose 
the true neg lg io be Tapa To AGsaA, 
wtcan only mean better things than 
the blood of Abe ‘} speaks; but all the 
copes, which I have had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting, with a single ex- 
ception, read rapa Toy AG:A, that 1s, 
better things than Abel speaks; an 
expression apt enough if applied to 
the blessed martyr’s own blood, but 
too singular and unnatural to be re- 
ferred to that of his sacrifice. 

fn the next place, there is an allu- 
sion in the passage, which is over- 
looked in the ae tion to which 
J object. The allusion is to Gen. tv. 
10. where the blood ot Abel 1s repre- 
sented as vocal. ‘The blood of his 
sacrifice is, | believe, no where so re- 
presented. 

But it is thought a small thing to 
say of the blood of Christ, that it 
speaketh better things than that blood 
which calls for vengeance, &e. In 
answer to this, | would only reier to 
Heb. xi. “ by faith Abel offered 
unto God a more exceilent sacrince 
than Cain.” It may here be said, 
this is faint praise, since we know 
that the sacrifice of 7 ain was not ex- 
cellent or acceptable at all. But the 
truth is, as i conceive, that in each 
of these pass ages the comparison 1s 
meant tO imply contrast; and, parti- 
cularly, as to the passage more im- 
mediate ly under consideration, there 
is an evident contrast from ver. 18th 
to the end of ver. 25th. An tlustra- 
ti on might be given, in various parti- 
culars, of the diferent languages 
sooken by the blood of Abe! the mar- 
tvr, and that of Christ our passover: 
and | kno w no one more. able to give 
such illustration judiciously and com- 
pletely ; toan the re SDeC table author * 
WoO as BZiVEN OCCasIon LO [nese re- 
marks. 
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Author of Helps to Composition. 


[May, 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Reapine lately Mr. Gibben’s Decline 
and Fail, | was much struck with the 
following pa: wears ; and should you 
esteem it worthy of insertion im your 
Misce Hany, | ! should be pleased to see 
it in a place where it might attract 
more attention as an acc omplis hment 
of prophecy, (Rev. it. and iil.) than 
It is likely to gaininaw ork 30 repug- 
nant to the principles of Christianity 
as that of Mr. Gibbon. 


THEODGSIUS. 


“Tre captivity or ruin of the Seven 
Churches of Asia was consummated ; 

and the barbarous Lords of lonia and 
liydia still trampled on the monu- 
ments of classic and christian antiqui- 
ty. In the loss of Ephesus, the Chris- 
tians deplored the fali of the first an- 
gel, the extinetion of the frst candle- 

itic k, of the Revelations: the desola- 
tion is complete; and the ‘Temple of 
Diana, or the Chureh of Mary, will 
equally clude the search of the curi- 
ous traveller. The circus and three 
stately theatres of Laodicea are now 
peopled with wolves and foxes. Sar- 
dis is reduced to a miserable village ; 
the God of Mahomet, without a rival 
or a son}, is invoke ‘din the moschs 
of Thyatira and Pergamus: and the 
pore: tousness of Smyrna is supported 
y the foreign trade of the Franks 
and Armenians Philadelphia alone 
has been saved by p s3rOphecy or cou- 
rage. Ata rR from the sea, 
forgotten by the empcrors, encom- 
passed on all sides by the Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their reli- 
sion and freedom above tourscore 
years; and at length capitulated with 
the proudest of the Ottomans. Among 
the ‘Greek Colonies and Churches of 
“sia, Philadelphia is still erect; a co- 
lumn ina scene of ruins; a pleasing 
example, that the paths ot honour 
and satety may sometimes be the 
same.”—Gibbon’s Dec. and Fall, 8vo. 
ed. vol. Lith, p. 437. 


+ We have here an instance of the pra- 
fane and indecorous levity so common in 
the writings of this imtidei historian. -At 
the very moment when he ts recording a 
most remarkable fulfilment of some of the 
prophetic deelar.tions of our Saviour, he 
attem) ts to degrade the dignity of his per- 
son, and to deride the mysteries of his faith ; 
thus furnishing a striking exemplitica 
nen of that impotent malice which has ac- 
tuated the cnemies of Cliist in every age 
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For the Christian Observer. 


THOUGHTS ON THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT 
OF GoD. 2cor. 1x. 1). 
Every part of the Scriptures ts design- 
ed to exalt the mercy of God, and to 
excite us to the most lively gratiiude 
for the display which 1s there made 
of it. Our biessed Lord is paricu- 
Jariy exhibited under every image 
which can awaken our regard, or 
conciliate our affectrons; and we are 
earnestly exhorted to ‘ count all 


things but loss” for the excellency of 


that knowledge which is revealed by 
his Gospel. Nothing, however, can, 
in this view, surpass the beauty and 
fervour of that expression of the A- 
postle, 2 Cor. ix. 15. ‘Thanks be un- 
to God for his unspeakable gitt.” 

Ruined by sin, and alienated in his 
mind by wicked works, man, as a 
transgressor, had only to expect a 
just and awful retribution. He had 
infringed the divine commands, and 
incurred eternal punishment; he had 
in himself nothing which could re- 
move his guilt, or alleviate his woe. 
But in the gift of a Saviour life and 
immortality \ were brought to light, sin 
was expiated by a sufficient atone- 
ment, peace was restored between 
man and his offended Maker, and a 
way established for the display of un- 
bounded favour towards him, and for 
his recovery to pardon and holiness. 

‘ The wages of sin is death; but the 
oft of God is eternal lite, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord.” 

This git is of no ordinary nature: 
it can neither be fully comprehended, 
nor justly apprec iated by human un- 
derstanding. It is w nspeakable. Such 
it is with respect to the divine love 
from which it proceeded. ‘This attri- 
bute is here seen in its sublimest ex- 
ercise. ‘The love of God in creation, 
and in providence, is truly great and 
excellent; but in redemption it is in- 
finitely stupendot is. W hen the Apo- 
stile John had given us the highest 
possible conception of the Divine be- 
nevolence, in asserting that God was 


love; he subjoins, as the instance of 


its highest exhibition, ‘In this was 
manitested the love ot God tow ards 
us, because that God sent his only be- - 
gotten Son into the world, that we 

might live through Him.” And im- 
mediately, as one oO ypressed with the 
greatness of his ides, he repeats 
and confirms his declavation—‘* Here- 


in is love; not that we loved God, 
but that God loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitration for our 
sins.” 

‘This benefit 1s moreover unspeaka- 
ble in respect of the grandeur of the 
Htedee mers Ders mn, and the dep th of his 
roluntary abasement. The infinite dig- 
mty of Jesus Christ as “ God mani- 
fest mn the flesh,” connected with his 
privations, his suficrings, and his 
death, enhance u Xs valuc > of this bless- 
ing beye ynd every limit. When we 
reflect that He, ‘7h is ‘the bright- 
ness of his Father’s glory, and the 
express image of his person,” was 
born in helpless obscurity, was “ de- 
spised and rejected of men, ” was re- 
ceived with neglect during his lite, 
and overwhelmed with cruelty in his 
death; when we follow him to the 
garden of Gethsemane, and witness 
the agony ot his sufferings; when we 
view his sacred body fixed to the ac- 
cursed tree, his hands torn with the 
nails, his side pierced; mailetactors 
his associates, thorns his crown, and 
call his drink ; when to this we add 
the insults of the multitude, the un- 
faithfulness of his disciples, the suspen- 
ston of the reviv ing presence and stip= 

rt of his heavenly Father; and, a- 
aie all, the pressure of that wrath 
which made “ his soul an offering tor 
sin;” the mind in vain strives to em- 
brace the affecting scene; we sink in 
the effort, and can only determine, 
that a gift, in which such conse- 
quences are involved, is unutterably 
grand and as tonishing. 


But it an act of benevolence is to 


be estimated by * 1e circumstances of 


distress which is calculated to re- 
lieve, or the happiness which it pro- 
om to conter, the blessing ot a Sa- 
our isin this aspect also unbounded. 
To value it with advantage, we must 
not merely talk of the ruin of the 
fall, the 9 of sin, the anger ot 
God, or the prospect of tuture iudg- 
ment: nor must we confine ourselves 
toceneral views ot the value and excel- 
lency of pardon, or the happiness of 
obedienc eC. This} Is cold ana cirst ant. 
We must pass into an unseen world ; 
we must represent to ourselves the 
Importance ot etermty; we must be- 
hold the dreadiul coOndemnatwn to 
which our apostacv had exposed us, 


and the inet table ‘delights to W 


flic a 
divine mercy would exalt us: we 
must realise 
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which are ‘at God’s right hand, on 
the other, before any We con- 
ception can be formed of that gift 
which ‘‘ratseth up the coat out of the 
dust and lifteth up the beggar from 
the dunghill, to set them among 
princes, ane d to make them inherit the 
throne of glory.” 

This subject is, further, of un- 
speakable magnitude, if we consider 
the combination of the divine attr?- 
butes which it formed and dispiayed. 
Nhe wisdom, truth, and holiness, the 
justice and love ot God are exhibited 
in the Redeemer tn tull and harmont- 
ous exereise. Christ is “ the power 
oi God and the wisdem of God.” In 
hini God ‘* a8 Just, and the justifer 
of him that believeth.” The light of 
the knowledge ot the gk ory ot God 


. . " ri "aes a ' ae : 
now shines in the face ef Jesus Christ 


with the brightest efluleence: and 
flects equal fustre t | 
which he is the substance. | 
But perhaps in ne view is this git 
more eminently interesting than with 
regard to the efheacy which aitends 
the cordial reception of it. 
benefiis, however munificent, are li- 
mited in their means, or c nu d in 
their objects. But thi: celestial bless- 
ing, like the light of the sun, offers 
itself to every beholder. In grace it 
1S universal, 1 n treeness without mea- 
sure, in suficien cy endless, in virtue 


5 ~~ yor sor 
omni ipotent. Men are not permitted 


nly to receive its proposals; they are 
— and even onload, wilh sa- 
red im} portun ity Whust bs can 

‘save tot eu ittermost,” and ‘cleanse 
ha all sin,” it may be eee d 
“without money and without price.” 
—‘* Whosoever will lay come, and 
take of the water of hie treely.’ 

But how w cak and inadequate are 
our efforts to illustrate so astonishil 1g 
a subject! What mind, indeed, can 

mprehend that which has no b ound! 

VV hat tongue can ex] ioe ss that which 
is unspeakable ! W hat imat — 
can embrace an infinite dhe efit! W hat 
diii izence can explor e ‘‘ the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ!” But thou ah we 
annot tully u derstand the SUD. ect, 
vet in contemplating it we may, like 
t Apostle, glow with a grateful ar- 
ike him we may exclaim with 
an sport, “thanks be unto God 
r 
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deed can he-itate to join In the ex- 
pression Of fervent gratitude, who 
has any hive i’ \ JEW ot iis Own 
inminent Ganger as a transgressor, 


ghts on 2 Cor. 1x. 15....Cry of injured Texts, No. V. { May, 


any sense of his need of this stupend- 
ous reme dy, and any sincereand ear- 
nest desire to experience its efficacy. 
Gr: utitude vill, moreover, spontane- 
ously spring - in the heart of him 
wh 10 he \ ‘laid hold on the hone set 
before him ;" and obedience to the 
pre CC pts of the Gospel will appear as 
its fruit in the whole behaviour and 
conduct. In this respect, indeed, any 
thine do: itt ul or ambiguous i iS ercatly 
to be de plored, both as dishonourable 
to pon and destructive to the soul, 
If anv one, therefore, claims to be 
thou! fit ; partaker of this unspeakable 
benefit, let him remember that not 
only an effect, but a part, a constitu- 
ent, a necessary part of it consists in 
the renewal of the heart in holiness, 
and in the obedience of the life. Re- 
ligion is not a barren and unprofita- 
ble assent to certain speculative pro- 
hositions; it is anew, and heavenly, 
and vigorous coliainied in the soul. ‘It 
wil infallibly incline the genuine be- 
never to testity by his life and con- 
duct, that he “is not his own, but 
bought with a price.” He will abun- 
cantly prove that he 1s aiming at uni- 
versal holiness; thai he desires to be 
sanctified wholly, and to be preserved 
blameless, body, soul, and spirit, to 
he coming of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

ile wil solemnly protest against eve- 
ry expression which may appear to 
make Christ “the minister of sin.’ 

Ki will be h his de liberate study to shew 
himself an example to all around him, 
“in word, in conversaticn, in chari- 
iy, im spirit, im faith, in purity.” He 
willimplore “the s supply of the Spi- 
rit of Jesus Christ ;” and through the 
strength thus obtained, he will mani- 
fest that he has been made a partaker 
of the unspeakable ‘f mercies of God, 
by presenting his body a living sacri- 
fice, holy, ac ceptabl ie unto God, which 
is his reasonable serv ice; by not being 
coniol med to this world, but by be- 
ing transiormed by the renewing of 
his mind, that he may prove what is 


that good, and acceptable, and per- 
fect will ot God.” 
D. W.E. H. 
eer 
THE CRY OF INJURED TEXTS, NO. V. 


To the Iediior of thre e Christian Obs server. 
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In this age of misre presentation, the 
coimplamt of an individua! upon a subs 
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ject, in which many of his friends are 
equally concerned with himself, may 
possibly appear too trifling to deserve 
attention; but I am convinced that no 
redress can be expected from sflence; 
and shall, therefore, endeavour to as- 
certain what effect may be produced 
by clamour and outcry. We are a 
large family, and of illustrious origin; 
and though we are not all descended 
from the same parent, yet we all bear 
the same name, and are generally 
mentioned as children of one of the 
greatest sovereigns that ever graced a 
throne. Pei haps no family “of one 
hundred and fifty brethren can be 
treated with greater deference and re- 
spect than we commonly obtain; our 
declarations are frequently read with 


the profoundest reverence; and, as if 


nv honour could be considered as too 
great, poetry and music have lent us 
their charms, and our words are per- 
petually chaunted in this island by 
thousands and tens of thousands with 
the sublimest feeling, and the most 
pure devotion. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing we are so generally known, our 
language is sometimes most strangely 
misunderstood. If you examine the 
records of our family, you will find 
that I have made use of the following 
expression: ‘ The Word of the Lord 
is tried;” in which I meant simply to 
assert, that the promises of God are 
confirmed by the experience of his 
people. 

Would you believe, Sir, that any 
person could so far mistake my mean- 
ing as to conceive u rat this passage al- 
luded to the trials 
Jesus Christ ¢ The mode of reason- 
ing which was adopted to establish 
the point, was to the following pur- 
port: ‘ Many of my family delivered 
words that were strictly oracular, and 
several of us have foretold some oi 
the principal circumstances which ac- 
companied the incarnation of the pro- 
mised Saviour. It cannot be denied, 
that St. John says, ‘the word was 
with God and the word was God,’ 
with obvious reference to the Saviour 


of the World. With the history ot 


his trials we are all acquainted; and 
therefore I must have alluded to Jesus 
Christ, when I made the declaration, 
‘The Word of the Lord is tried’.” 
Now I appeal to you, whether such 
reasoning can justh ty a discourse upoi 
the sufferings ot the Son of God : i 
hav ea right, incommon wit hal! au- 
thors, to demand that my words 
Cirist, Ogsexrv, No, 





and sufferings of 


should be explaine -d according to their 
connection, and their obvious mean- 


ing; this is the only fair method of 


in terpretation ; and if this rule had 
been adopte -d in the present instance, 
[ shou! d have had no ground lor 
troubling you with this application. 
I am, die, 
Vv’, ! as 
Your well wisher, 
THE 13TH PSALM. 


————ane ee 


For the Christian Obserzer. 
ON INDIFFERENCE IN RELIGION. 


Tue declarations of Scripture are eith er 
false, or acy are doubtful, or they are 
true. That they are false 1 is incaniile 
of proof; I need not, therefore, dwell 
on that sui Dpos ition. Su! Dpos ing, how- 
ever, that their truth is doul bttul, we 
have here, to use the Ww ords of the 
great Pascal, a doubt of the most tre- 
me ndous consequence, a dou! bt not a- 
bout our existence or happiness ior a 
year or two in this short lite: that 
would be comparatively nothing: but 
a doubt about our eternal happiness 
or misery. It is very clear th at this 
w anger is ‘prod ictive of no true happi- 
ness ; that its pl leasures are vain and 
fusitive, i its troubles innumerable and 
perpetual; and then, afterall, death, 
which threatens us every moment, 
must certainly, in the com} pass Chel a 
few years, put us into the eterna | con- 
dition of ha; ppine 23S, Or Misery, Or no- 
thing. Between us pale one of these 
three ans s; no barrier ts interposed 
but lite, the most brittle thing in na- 
ture: de the happin | 
being certainly not designed for F those 
who doubt whether they have an im- 
mortal- part to enjoy it, such persons 
have nothing leit but the miserable 
chance of annihilation or hell. lt is 
10 vain for men to turn aside their 
thoughts trom this eternity , asil they 
Were able t LO destroy it by de nV! ns it 
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a place in their Fr: ation. It sub- 
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draw the curtain trom it, will, in a 


short time, reduce them to the dread- 
fil Lecce: sit VY Ol being 2 ior ever not! un) 
or tor ever miserable. 

Now surely, ina point of such tre 


- . neil 
menaous conse quenere, Hm is the Cc NY 
ot every ratropal man to endeavour, 
rt possible, lo oblain a solution Of fils 
doubts. ¥ et \ io W c not see perse ibs 


who assume to themselves a character 
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for superior wisdom, not only enter- 
tarning doubts on this momentous sub- 
ject, but declaring those doubts with 
perfect indifference, and perhaps even 
eratilving their vanity by the avowal 
of th e mr What words can be found 
to characterize such unaccountable 
folly Who sent them into the worl 1, 

or tor what purpose they were sent, 

they profess that the "yet not. 

Chey know nothing of themselves 
with certatty, except that they must 
shortly die. But as to what awaits 
them, when that death which they 
feel themselves unable to decline shall 
have done its office: whether they 
shall become nothing, or fall into the 
hands of an incensed God; they are 
perfectly ignorant. Here all around 
them is thick darkness: and yet they 
are easy and composed in their igno- 
rance. They refuse to take a mo- 
ment’s pains to clear up their doubts. 
They determine to pass their lives 
without once seriously considering 
what shall befal them hereafter. They 
even treat those with scorn and dert- 
sion who anxiously institute such an 
inquiry; and they think it best to run 
without fear or foresight on the trial 
of this grand event. 

Contemplate, however, the conduct 
of the same persons on every other 
occasion, and you will perceive a 
surprising differe nce. ‘Thev fear the 
smallest inconveniences, anxiously 
anticipate their approach, and eager- 


, , ._* . 
ly empioy the most eftectual measures 
; ~ ee Pe mee. yee Cj ld 
for eQaraing against them. sSnoulk 
. ' 
there anpear a probability OT {C ing 


their property, or of incurring some 
iacnarv blemish on their honour, 
they wa pass days and nights of dis- 
quiet and tormenting apprehension. 
the ese same persons are aware that 
death: will sepa irate them from all the ey 
hold deli and the consideration ne- 
vertheless excites no emotion in their 
breasts. That minds so feelingly alive 
to the meanest trifles should be so in- 
sensible to things of the most awtul 
and tremendous import ts, indeed, an 
astonishing imstance of blindness and 
infatuation. If any instance of infa- 
{uation can be conceived more truly 
surprising than this, it 1s one which, 
it 1s to be feared, ise qually common! 
it is that of the m an who believes all 
the truths of revelation and vel live io 
without anv concem a bout. the 
Kuch an one is shocked at the incre- 
dulity of the infidel . He entertains no 


deubt that the Son oi God came dow i) 


In Religions (May, 


from heaven to reveal to us the eter- 
nal state. He believes that there ts a 
future life, in comparison of which the 
present life is a mere yee And 


vet he is no more affected by the per- 
suasion than if Christianity were a fa- 
le. 

We read in the Gospel of one who 
was extremely solicitous about the 
few minutes of this lite: all his thoughts 
were engrossed by them: he had been 
a prudent man,a careful manager; had 
foreseen all the evils of life, and made 
preparations to avert them. [le now 
meditates an enlargement of his barns, 
and looks forward with complacency 
to many years of uninterrupte ‘d enjoy- 

ment. But how does God address 
hin ‘Thou fool:” he well merit- 
rhe. title. He had been employing 
il hts time in carefully providing fer 
this lite, of which only a few hours 
now remained. He had entirely for- 
got to make preparation for the life to 
come. He hed thought miuch of a 
voiding poverty: he had taken no 
ains to avoid everlasting ruin. Ie 
[ ad been anxious to guard against e- 
very petty loss: he had made no ef- 
fort to guard against the loss of his 
soul. And now mark the consequence 
of his folly. In an unexpected mo- 
ment he sees the wreck of all those 
penance of h jappiness which he had 
so fondly cherished. He is hurried 
uvay from all his possessions to his 
last i solemn audit. Heis there found 
euilty of having neglected God, de- 
spised the means of salvation, and 
destroyed his own soul. How unac- 
countably foolish must the conduct of 
such an one appear te the blessed an- 
gels, and, at that dav, even to him- 
selfs <2U have been so short-sighted 
while he h aids accounted himself wise: 
to have totied all his lie and yet to 
have gained so little, to have gained 
pothing, which could be of any ser- 
vice to him, in that dreadful moment 
when the overw ser justice of the 
Almighty is about to fall upon him: 
nay, by his negligence, by his love of 
earthly ‘ei, to have’ been even 
‘heaping up to himself wrath against 
the day of wrath,” and to have been 
labourmg hard to aggravate Ins own 
destruction! 

But such tolly 1s not confined to the 
days of old. Still do we find men 

very where anxious and caretul only 
about this lite. Yet these are reckon- 
ed the prudent of the world: these 
can declaim against the folly and 
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thouchtlessness of others, who do not 
provide for the few years of life which 
remain to them; while they them- 
selves have made no provision for the 
millions of ages which extend beyond 
the grave. 

Such persons, however, will be 
ready to argue that they cannot be 
said to have made no provision for e- 
ternily. They have at least done no- 
thing flagrantly wrong: they have, 


therefore, a hope in the mercy of 


their Creator. Now it 1s extreme fol- 
ly to determine this question on any 
ground but one, viz. on the express 
declarations of Scripture. We know 
nothing of the eternal world, the day 
6f judgment, the purposes of God, or 
he final state of man, but what God 
himself has been pleased to reveal. 
We nust, therefore, depend on his 
word alone for information as to the 
kind and degree of preparation which 

is required of us. Such, however, is 
the strange perverseness of most men, 
that they not only are not guided by 
the Word of God in the judgment 
which they form on this point, but 
they do not even consult it. They 
hope that they have made their peave 
with God: but on what grounds do 
prey indulge this hope? Their Bible 
yas lain neglected on their shelves. 
‘They have found no leisure, or rather 
no inclination, to read it. How then 
can they be sure that thev have com- 
plied with the terms which the Gospel 
proposes? ‘Fev think that they are 
sulhciently acquainted | with what the 
Bible contains: ‘it only requires us, 

they say, ‘‘ to lead ay lives, and to 
trust in God’s me ' Such vague 
and unfounded leas as, ‘hastaieay shew 
clearly that the Bible has not been 

read, at least not read with a degree 
of attention at all proportionc -d to its 
importance, or even with that aiten- 
tion which is often bestowed on the 
most trivial objects. Let them be in 
danger of losing any part of their 
property: what pains will they take 
to understand their own case, and to 
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get accuainted with the intricacies of 


the law; and how ingemious will they 
be in framing plausible arguments to 
support their claims? 
this ditierence is obvious. ‘They are 
here in earnest: but about religion 
they are not in earnest. He heaven 


could be gained by repeating a prayer 
occasionally, and attending the Chi ir i) 
once on a Sunday, they would be 
But they 


Wile ly pay that price. 


jects. They thu 


‘The reason of 
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have no inclination to do more; and 
because they suspect that the Bil ble 
will require more, they are unwilling 
to read it. ‘They have heard it, per- 
haps, affirmed, that the Bible requires 
a lite devoted to God, atrue and live- 
ly faith in Christ, supreme love to 
God, deadness to this world, holy 
dispositions, and a course of conduct 
conforined in all things to the pattern 
of our blessed Lord. ‘They are con- 
scious that they possess not these qua- 
lities, nor have they im truth a desire 
to obtain them: therefore thes ‘are a- 
verse from studying the Word of God, 
They try to deceive themselves and to 
silence conscience by a variety of = 
cuses:—they are too busy to re ad t 
Bible; or there is no necessity for it: 
or they do not understand these = 
s betray a suspicion 
that they mav be weed but yet they 
will take no pains to become right. 
They apprehend danger, but they 
turn away their eyes from it. They 
might know the truth, but they do not 
chuse to know it. 

Now were the misery of man of a 
nature that did not admit of 2 reme- 
dy, such conduct might possibly be 
capable of defence: but as the case 
stands , it manifests an unparalleled 
degree of folly. God has graciously 
removed the impediments in the way 
of salvation 1. He has made the path 
easy and plain. He has sent Ins only 
Son to become an expiation for our 
sit is. He 1 ites us to come freely to 

him for pardon and eternal lite. He 
prom SES grac 1ously to renew our na- 
lure if Wwe will lapply to him: his Lo- 
hy Spirit wall assist us and work an us, 
and h is Son will intercede in our be- 
haif. Can it then be owimg to anv 
thing else than infatuation, that bv all 
his kindness and tenderness on the 
part ot God, as well as by the ex- 
treme danger of their refusing bis in- 
vitations and rem dining exposed to 
his in ag men should not be mov ed 
to consider their ways and to turn to 
God? Such a conduct in teraporal 
atlairs would be justly regarded as an 
indication ot Insanity. But surely its 
claim to that appellation is infinitely 
sire nethened in the case under consi- 
de rad on. 

but what shall be said of the man 
who knows pertectlv, that of there is 
any truth in the Bible, he isin a state 
of condemnation, and yet is indifter- 
ent to his tate? And are there not 
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scription is fairly applicable? They 
protess to believe the Bible, and in- 
deed know no objection against its 
truth. They read there ‘‘ that the 
unrigateous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God ;”—“ neither fornicators, 
nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor co- 
vetous, nor revilers, nor extortioners.” 
‘They know that they are guilty of some 
of these vices: and yet they are easy. 
Now what would they think of a man 
on whom the sentence of a cruel 
death had passed, and who had not 
ai hour to live, who should neverthe- 
less be absorbed in worldly affairs, 
or amusing himself with tritles? But 
is not this a faint picture of their own 
case? Admitting the Bible to be 
true, it is certain that if they die with- 
out true repentance, if they die in 
their sins, they will perish eternally; 
and yet they are easy and unconcern- 
ed. What is their excuse for this 
egregious iolly? They mean to re- 
pent at some future period. But will 
they have time? Can they suspend 
the approach of death? Are they 
sure that they shailllivea day? Thev 
know that they are not sure of lite 
for a single moment, and yet they de- 
pend on its duration, as an encou- 
ragement to continue in sin: they de- 
pend on the patience of God for time 
and ability to muluply their provoca- 
tions, and to aggravate their guilt. 
{n this’ state I believe thousands to 
be living: they entertain little hgpes: 
indeed they are seli-condemned: yet 
they will not refiect on their state, 
nor turn to God that they may be 
saved trom its misery. Is it that they 
at present enjoy a more than or- 
cinary Share of happiness? No: they 
like others feel the troubles and dis- 
appointments of this evil world. But 
they do not, perhaps, believe that 
they shall be happier by becoming 
really religious. But would they not: 
Let them reflect fora moment. Who 
has enjoined religion? Is it not God the 
father ot all good? Where is religion 
chiefly i Is it not in heaven 
the abode ot supreme felicity? Where 
ihe greatest prevalence? 
ne seat of iasting mi- 


n earth will 1 be 
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iG inal ine irreigious are th: most 
happy? On the contrary, do not 
those, who are the most obedient to 
God, enjoy on the whole the largest 
portion of happiness? It is not casy 
to conceive an instance of folly great- 


er than that of supposing, that the 
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very thing which God has enjoined 
for our good can conduce to our mt- 
sery. 

There is, however, no end to the 
instances of extreme folly which pre- 
vail in the world on the subject of re- 
ligion. What willbe said, for exam- 
ple, of the daring profligate, who sets 
heaven, as it were, at defiance, who 
madly rushes on eternal destruction, 
and laughs at the awiul denunciations 
of the Almighty? What shall be said 
of the man who professes religion, 1s 
constantly hearing sermons and read- 
ing the Scriptures, yet at the same 
time is indulging evil tempers, is lead- 
ing a careless and oer life, and 
has the form, indeed, but not the spi- 
rit of religion? Jf such an one were 
to reflect serious!v on his state, must 
it not fill him with the most fearful 
apprehensions? He goes on, how- 
ever, Without any vigorous endeavour 
to be freed from the shackles of sin. 
Always self-condemned, ever intend- 
ing to alter his course, but never ef- 
fecting his purpose, ever hearing, per- 
haps speaking, of a Savicur, but not 
experiencing his power and grace; 
religion is here his torment, and will 
hereatter be his doom. 

In all these cases, and in many 
more which might be named, the fol- 
ly is manifest. The men are infatu- 
ated. ‘They are blind, and can see 
nothing with clearness which relates 
either to God or to themselves, to this 
world or to that whielf is to come. 
Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that this mental defect forms any ex- 
cuse for their conduct. ‘They are 
blind because they will not see. They 
have-faculties, but they will not use 
them. The light glares around them, 
but they turn from tt: they love dark- 
ness rather than light, because their 
ways are evil. Were men under any 
necessity of reasoning thus foolishly, 
they would be objects of pity not of 
blame. But they evidently possess 
the taculty of forming a wiser judg- 
ment, because they are seen to exert 
it whenever interest or inclination re- 
quire its exercise. And in the same 
way, as soon as men will begin in 
earnest to direct their attention to re- 
ligion, they will begin, through the 
influence of the Spirit of God, to rea- 
son justly, to feel properly, and to 
act righteously. 

Suppose then the case of a person, 
whose eves are opened to the import- 
ance of eternal things, how wii he 
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stand astonished at the very clifferent 
aspect in which the objects around 


him now appear. Enlightened by the 
Word and Spirit of God, this life will 
shrink to a mere point when compar- 
ed with eternity ; and all the bustle 
of the world, its cares, pursuits, and 
yicasures, will appear as nothing in 
is view. He now sees the world to 
be a vast Babel, in which men are 
reasoning and acting like troward and 
foolish children: transported with 
empty joys, depressed with imaginary 
sorrows, fearing where no tear is, and 
not alarmed by the most awful dan- 
gers pressing upon them. While he 
reflects on these things and reflects 
also on himself, what is likely to be 
his language? ‘‘I am a dying crea- 
ture,” he will say, ‘‘ here to-day, and 
to-morrow removed from this transi- 
tory scene. But 1 have an endless 
being. ‘There is a world where the 
objects are really important because 
eternal. I there see a glorious state, 
a blessed society, free from pain, from 
weakness, from decay, from sin the 
chief evil. Ithere see an assemblage 
of blessed and happy spirits all wise- 
ly employed, all fulfilling perfectly 
the will of their Creator. I there see 
also that great and glorious Being, 
whose will extends to every part of 
the creation; who giveth life or who 
taketh it away; who appointeth to e- 
very one his lot; who setteth up 
kingdoms or pulleth them down; 
and who directeth all the actions of 
men according to his pleasure. This 
glorious being offers himself to be my 
Father, and offers that glorious state 
io be my home. He tells me that the 
world I now live in isa poor, empty, 
transitory state, under his displeasure 
and curse; in which no true happt- 
ness is to be found, because men have 
departed from him. He bids me not 
to be engrossed by its vanities and 
follies, but to look above; to live as 
the inhabitant of another state; to 
prepare for death and heaven; and a- 
bove all, to listen to his only begotten 
Son whom he has sent into the world 
to be “ the resurrection and the liie, 
that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasung life.” 

Such is the only just view of things. 
The man who possesses this view has 
rightly used his faculties, and, in con- 
sequence, there is a complete revolu- 
tion in his opinions, maxims, 
conduct. 
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This revokition is what the 
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Scriptures mean when they speak of a 
Christian as a new creature. This is 
being ‘‘ born of the Spirit,” being il- 
luminated by the Spirit of God, so as 
‘to know what is the hope of his call- 
ing, and what the riches of the glory 
of the inheritance of Christ.” Actu- 
ated by such views as these he regards 
the favour of God as the only thing 
really desirable, and the displeasure 
of God as the only thing really dread- 
ful. [Te passes through this life as a 
pilgrim and stranger, looking forward 
toa better country, and fixing his af- 
fections on heaven, where Christ his 
Saviour reigns, and where he hopes 
soon tobe admitted. ‘This view dis- 
arms death of its sting, while it teaches 
him how to employ life. In short, 
the only rational men in the world are 
either those who know God to be 
their God, and are regulating their 
life by the light of his word; or those 
who are making it their. chief endea- 
vour to attain this knowledge, and to 
live according to this rule. 


N. D. 


———— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Sir 


Sir, 
In two former papers, published in 
your numbers for last January and 
March, it was my object to shew, 
that the education and early habits of 
the clergy lay them under great dis- 
advantages in their endeavours to 
preach in a way suited to the capaci- 
ties of the lower orders of the com- 
munity; and that they are, in gene- 
ral, very little aware how dificult 
those orders find :t, in most cases, to 
understand their discourses. In pur- 
suance of an intention which I| ex- 
pressed of resuming the subject, I shall 
now endeavour to point out the cir- 
cumstances which appear to me most 
deserving of the attention of a clergy- 
man, who is anxious that his sermons 
should be listened to, and be easily 
understood by the DUOT « t his flo 


Il hose circumstances respect (”e mate 


ter ot a sermon: tke divisions: the 
course of reasoning; the structure of 
the sentences; and the paruses and 
ssords. Under these heads I shall ar- 
range mv observations. 

l. Lhe PRQAGECT WEST ROL he such is 
learning or much resear re necessu- 
ry to ais Learned s sare 
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large upon them. But matter, which 
does not lie ( (ii I mav | allowed the 
expression) on the surface of the Bi- 
ble,and propositions the truta of which 
is to be shewn bv nice distinctions 
and ingenious arguinent, are not so 


uncommon, though entirely out of 


place, mn addre sses tothe poor. ‘They 
will seldom listen io docirine of this 
kind, unless indeed it be ot a contro- 
versial nature, for many of them also 


have unhappily imbibed the spirit of 


} 


controversy. ff they do listen, they 
will be etther puzzled or misied, but 
litle, if at all, edified. 
Further, though the matier be sim- 
le and obvious, it will not engace 
aitention yu be not interesting, And 
Sip] OsINg NO appeal to be m ade to the 
pre} TUK lic es OT rv bad py: IssTONs of U 1 poor, 
nothing m ase rmon will be interest- 
ie to. them which 3s not pl Inly, 
closely, and most dire ctly connected 
with their salvation. Should the cen- 
ection be at all rem ote, if will pot 
be kept up in their minds: and how- 
ever persons of a higher rank may be 
edified (a point, however, very pro- 
biematical) the poor will not. 
But though none of the preceding 
rules should be vioiated, yet if there 
is too much matter the poor man will 
listen (if he is not prevented by fa- 
tizue trom Ristcnin z) with little bene- 


] 


Se 


or nothing will 


tit. One thing will put another out of 
! 


his n ind, and little 
fix itself in his memory, and sink into 
- - : . a 
his heart. He will be pretty much in 
the situation of a counirvm an hurried 
throueh the streets of London, whois 
in a degree or asionishmer it at so fine 
a place, but understands httie of wh at 
he sees, and afterwards recotlects less. 


I heard the other dav of a little boy 
} ; rb ‘ ns , 
who. on being taken to see an ele- 
phant, atter having been viewing a 
dwart, cried out im some distress, 
7 - 
™ On, Mama, this Cc} lep h ant will put 


the dwarf out of my head.” Many 
a striking truth is put out of the heads 
of labourers and mechanics, by some 
other striking truth following it too 
closcly in the minister’s sermon. [| 
have often reinarne d, that one of the 
best preachers | ever kne 
very litte use either to my servants 
or to those of my friends. The chiet 
cause of his failing to make an im- 
pression en them was, as | conccive 
the too creat abundance of his matter. 
fie poured forth a stream too copious 


tor them toencounter. 1 
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am disposed to think, that after a few 
trials they did not attempt to follow 
him, but suffered their thoughts to 


b | 

wander to other subjects. 

2. Astothe best method of d7rid- 
ing a@ sermon, so as to render it uni- 
versally inteligible, few words will 
suffice, because in our times most ser- 
mons are pretty free trom material 
faults in their divisions. Formerly the 
divisions were so numerous, and of- 
ten so scholastic, that the hearers were 
perplexed and wearied, and found it 
impossible to remember them. ‘This 
fault is now corrected; but I fear we 
sometimes seeé app roache s to its oppo- 
site, which 1s equ ally to be de precat- 
ed: | mean towards « concealed me- 
dhod. In this the divisions are not 
announced, or even distinctly anark- 
ed, but hidde ‘n with some care by 
making the transition from one head 
of the sermon to another so easy, as 
to be almost imperceptible, except to 
Vieorous and cultivated minds. It is 
evident that this must be ill-suit- 
ed even to the rich, many of whom 
wil not easily find their way through 
a sermon, where those excellent land- 
marks, clear, simple, and natural di- 
vistons, are wanting. But as tothe 
poor, vith out the guidance of such 
divisions, they wilt be altogether lost: 
and though they may wonder at the 
knowledce and the powers of the 
preacher, and be editied by single 
sentences, and by quotations from 


5 sateen . | ‘ tt? 
Scripture, they will 


leave the Church 


without any tolerable conception of 


his pian, and almost entirely uncon- 
scious of the force which his reason- 
ings and exhortation s derived from. 
the mutual bearings and relations of 
the ditferent parts of his subject. They 
nay be struck by some of the rich 
cornices, aspiring turrets, and glitter- 
Ing vanes of his edifice, and may ad- 
mire its ample dimensions ; but they 
wilt form 10 ide a of its just propor- 
tio: ns, ana be almost ent irely ignerant 
of its irue beauty and ona 

The next thing whic h demands 
atte ntion is the ce strain of rea- 
soning. ‘This must be suited to the 
capacities, and also, in some degree, 
to the habits of the hearers, or little 
good will be done. Now it is evi- 
dent, that persons far removed from 
each other in mental improvement 
require very different modes of ad- 
dress, when we appeal to their un- 
derstandings or to them hearts. Let 
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ersation wil) a bDrotner cicr- 


gyman, and witha labourer. His ar- 
gument On a given subject mi sht be 


radically and fu: 
with both, but its complexion and its 
details w ould be widely different 
the two Cases, 

heces 


+ Ney +} on 
idamentally the same 


in 
. iit... eared ‘ 
StierciTce is 
sary una ler simular circums 
ey 2 {) ln ° - | 49 
in cit ‘ ire sS TO} li t] 12 p aed i ul Lili- 
hy abv )] ily. this is less felt | ay ae ~C) lerey, 
hearers of their sermons 


A. like 


tances 


be athe > thi 

o not make it apparent at the time, 
by their looks or words as is done 1 in 
conve! ‘sation, that they do not under- 
tand what is addressed to them. 

The following circumstances appear 
to demand the attention of a clergy- 
man, wno wishes to adapt his strain 
of Anant to the commen peo} le. 

Let hiin beware of taking facts and 
principles for granted, with 
auditors may be very gepertectly ac- 
guainted, It he does, the 3U 


»at . 
IpeCiscUCe 
i 


; aie tae 
which lis 


ture which he bee es will have no firt 
foundation tn their minds, and there- 


al 
fore will produce “lit tle or no yes, ci- 
fect. | . 
It is highly ing sips that the rea- 
soning should not be concise and rapid 


Ae 
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A clergym in is nat ura ly disposed to 
leave an argument,when he has prov- 
ed his point to an unde rstanc hin 2 r like 
his own. Bu it uncultivated minds are 
dull and slow in torm'ne their con- 
clusions. Care must be taken not 
only not to omit any links in the « 
of reasoning, which it is not clear 
that his audience will supply, but time 
must be given them to view 
part of the argument distinctly, 

must offer to their notice a second, or 
even a third, time such parts as the: 
may be likely noi fuily to comprehen “i 
without repetition. It 1s true, this is 
tauiology; but tautology is often a 
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very important figure of rhetoric in 
addresses tothe poor. | l 


ot a clergyman asking one Oi his pa- 
rishioners why he frequently went to 
the Meeting, since he deciared that 
he was well pleased with what 

heard in the Church. sardthe 
man, “‘[ like the Church and vour 
sermons, but I go tothe Mecting, be- 
cause 1 un leystand the preacher so 
well, he o’ers and oers it 50.” Bar- 
risters, when ac iddre SSill: ; @ petty jury, 
never fail to accommodate . themselves 

1 this way to their capaciti 
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ing on different parts of their case 
far longer than they 
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commend this 
prac ty e so strongly, that a pleader, 
wo did not adopt it, would lose both 
his rae ictice and his character. But 
let us turn our view to infinitely high- 

er authority. Our blessed Saviour’s 
discourse with his disciples from the 


sot verse of the 


15th to the 
the !6th chapter of St. John, 
a striking and an af! fecting al ince of 
constunmate wisdom and the tender- 
est aifection, employed 10 putting 
truth into various forms suited to the 
capacities Of his disc ound 
does he recur to the same 
with some |i 


end ot 


attords 


pe often 
! ument, 
Variation in 7 is mode 
proving, or of ile 
tound such a mea- 
sary, surely his ministers 
be certain, that 1t must often be 
necessary for them to adopt a similar 


little + 

of expressing, of 
lustrating it! If he 
sure 
may 


hece 


procedure 
Leta preacher state adestinct- 
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intends to 
t m in such a man- 

ner, that his oc ition may feel 

thes force. Bsewe 4 unis be done be- 

ore hc beg > them, his 

will, at tie best be very 
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imperiectly understood. But at may 
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probably not even be listened to by 
his hearers, the proper means not 
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tention. 
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been used to excite their at- 


Ms be obvious and 


$27 le, a dist ished Srom far- 

triched and refi ae “Mei is evident, ihat 
sll ‘ ai 1} 

rasoning of the latter kind will not 
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, one condinued strain. Inter- 
apes hs in an argument serve to dis- 
ever parts which will never be join- 
ie sane by the lower classes : and of 
course the force of the argument wiil 
be lost. 
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prevent his listening to the remainder 
oj tne sermon, 

Abstract reagoning ought to be avoid- 
ed as much as possible. In the con- 
versation of the poor almost every 
thing is personal as distinguished from 
abstract ; and a course which accords 
with their habits must be pursued, not 
only in order to interest them, but 


also for the purpose of being intelligi- 


le. 


Let a frequeni recourse be had to 
lively and well-chosen illustrations. 
Nothing x tends more than these to give 
clearness as well as interest to a ser- 
mon, and this procedure receives the 
highest recommendation from the au- 
thority of our Saviour, whose dis- 
courses abound with such tlustra- 


tions. 

Kuch head of practical improve- 
ment ought to be closely and distinctly 
connected with the matter whence tt ts 
deduced. It these are ‘aratec i by 


intervening topics, the | lower orders 
will not be able to oi them. I doubt 
whether a sort of ri unning apn ucation, 
mixed up with the substance of the 
discourse, does not suit the } poor man 
best. We have a very cood exem- 
plification of this method in Mr. Ro- 
binson’s Scripture Characters; a book 
which has, I t: ‘ust, been highly usetul 
to numbers. If th is course 1s not fol- 
lowed, and the application is made at 
the end of the sermon, (as, indeed, 
rt sometimes must), there should be 
some recapitulation of the parts of the 
discourse whence the practical'infer- 
ences are drawn, that the congrega- 


tion may clearly see the intention of 


the minister. Those several parts 
should be given very shortly, as an 
introduction to the respective inter- 
ences which belong to them: at least 
this should gen erally be the case. In 
some discourse st! 1ere may be parts so 
pro minent, and the inferences from 
them may be so lain and obvious, 
that the congregation will be at no 
loss to refer the one to the othe 

Howev er, in all cases of any doubt it 
will be best to ‘<n to the safe side, 


which is that of tinctness and per- 
Sf 1¢ i 

Lhe last point | | mention un 
der this taean tt ahs Recesstti of hernz 


:, mF } ot 
distinct, plain, “and fill in the denun- 
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lions and exhortations of a sermon. 
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conveying reproof, often sufhcient ; 
} j , ; 
4a tnrough its taive rchnement more 


than a hint is generally offensive. A 
gentleman, who has been used to ac- 
commodate himself to this state of 
things among his friends and acquaint- 
ance, will be in danger of employing o 
in his sermons hints rather than tha 

‘great plainness of speech,” Selcet, 
becomes a minister of Christ. This 
is to be caretully avoided in _preach- 
ing even to the higher ranks: but such 
a practice in addressing the poor, in 
addition to all its other great evils, 
renders a clergyman absolutely unin- 
telligible. The poor are not used 
to hints, and cannot understand them. 
Let the word of life be delivered in 
the simplicity and godly sincerity of 

i pastor, who does not shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God, and it will 
probably be blessed and produce 
fruit. But when it is depriv ed of its 
proper energies by the false delicacy 
ot the preac ‘her, how can its success 
be expected ? It is like salt which has 
lost its savour, and becomes good for 
nothine 

4, The next point to be considered 
18 the cture of ‘the sentences. Men otf 
eth aber and enlarged minds are 
very apt to adopt a stile which is as 
different from the language of the 
poor, as poetry is from prose. In or- 
der to be understood they must un- 
learn much that they have learnt. In- 
stead of closely imitating those classi- 
cal models of eloquence, which have 
been their admiration at school and 
college, they must study a new kine 
of eloquenc e—eloquence suited to the 
poor. This will have many things tn 
common with the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes and Tully, but it will also 
in many thing be entirely different 
from it. In nothing will it be more 
different than in the structure of its 
sentences. 

First, the long and well-turned period 
will be quite out of place. Its harmo- 
ny will be lost on the lower c! lasses 5 
and the variety of matter which it 
embraces will confound them. Ad- 
dressing the labourer or mechanic in 
such sentences is a similar absurdity 
to that of taking him to a full concert, 
by way of affording him musical en- 
tertainment. A plain tune, well sung, 
mig aht afford him rational pleasure, 
but the concert would only fill him 
with a senseless kind of admiration. 

Next, let inversions be carefully u- 
voided. They suited the genius of the 
ancient languages; and they have 
been adopted too much perhaps utto 
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our own, which does not admit of 
them in any thing like the same de- 
gree without a great sacrifice of sim- 
plicity and perspicuity. This fact de- 
mands peculiar attention in preaching 
to the poor. In a sermon for their 
use the words ought to be arranged 
very much in their natural order. If 
any one will attend to their conversa- 
tion, he will find, that their words are 
almost invariably so arranged ; the no- 
minative cases coming before the 
verbs, the accusative cases following 
the verbs, &c. &c. And if this be 
the common course in their daily lan- 
guage, it may be easily conceived 
what serious difficulties must be thrown 
in their way, when a different colloca- 
tion of words is adopted in a sermon. 
Sometimes, however, inversions are 
atlmissible, because they are attended 
by no loss of perspicuity. This is of- 
ten the case when the sentence is 
short, and the grammatical construc- 
tion of the words, which are not in 
their natural place, is strongly mark- 
ed by their terminations, or by the 
prepositions preceding them: as “‘ for 
him hath God the Father sealed,” “ of 
him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things.” Judicious inversions of 
this kind give great force to an ad- 
dress from the pulpit. However, let 
a minister never forget, that no true 
and useful force can ever be obtained 
where perspicuity is materially im- 
paired. How can it be supposed, that 
people will be impressed to any good 
purpose with what they do not pretty 
clearly understand. 

Further, dé zs in general necessary to 
insert all the copulatives, &c. instead 
of leaving them to be supplied by the 
hearers in the latter part of a sen- 
tence, after being inserted in the for- 
mer part. In some cases this may 
not be requisite; but the small words 
which serve to connect the more im- 
portant ones, or to ascertain their 
construction, are almost invariably in- 
scrted in the language of the poor, 
and their omission will be very hkely 
to occasion some obscurity. 

It is highly important, that a sen- 
tence should not contain too much mat- 
ter. ‘The poor can scarcely ever fully 
understand more than one thing at a 
time; and if a proposition involves 
One, two, or three others (as is fre- 
= the case), its component parts 
should be separated, and brought for- 
wards singly and individually. A 
preacher who does not attend to this 

Creisr, Opsery. No. 41, 


rule will outstrip the reasoning powers 
of the lower orders. Their unculti- 
vated minds can no more embrace a 
great deal of matter in the same sen- 
tence, than a young child can read a 
long word without spelling it. The 
child must divide the word into its 
syllables, and discover the sound of 
each singly before he can put them 
together, and pronounce the word. 
A similar course must be pursued in 
reasoning with the illiterate. A com- 
licated proposition must be broken 
into its parts, and the parts must be 
individually offered to their notice, 
betore the truth contained in it will be 
fully understood, and make its just 
impression on their minds. I have 
occasionally witnessed the advantages 
of this method of proceeding in the 
case of a gentleman of considerable 
academical fame, who has had pecu- 
liar opportunities of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the course im 
which the ideas of the poor naturally 
move. It is highly gratifying to see 
them in the attitude of close attention 
to catch the word of life from his lips, 
and, as his sermon proceeds, one an 
another rising trom their seats in dif- 
ferent parts of the Church through the 
interest which it excites. Without ci- 
ther rant, or enthusiasm, or engaging 
incontroversy with the sectaries whom 
he found in his parishes, he has filled 
his Church, and the Meetings are so 
thinned that all of them are shut up 
except a small one in a distant ham- 
let. His just views of the Gospel of 
Christ, his christian zeal, his unble- 
nished life, and his natural good 
sense, have doubtless been, under the 
divine blessing, the great causes of his 
success: but these, estimable as they 
are, would, I am persuaded, have 
failed, in no sma!! degree, of producs 
ing the happy effects which I have 
mentioned, if truth had not been pre- 
sented in a garb suited to his congre- 
gation. 
~ The great importance of this sub- 
fect must be my apology for dwelling 


a little longer upon it, and bringing 
forward an illustration of the cithcul- 
ty with which inferior follow superior 
minds. Gentlemen who have been e- 
ducated at our universities (especially 
at Cambridge) well know what very 
short demonstrations Sir Isaac New- 
ton gives in his Principia. To his 


penetrating and capacious mind, short 

as they are, I dare say that they were 

sufficiently clear. But how are com- 
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mon minds, even with the advantages 
of a good education, circumstanced, 
when they take up the Principia ? 
They find themselves quite at a loss 
to perceive the force of most of the 
demonstrations, and are obliged to 
have recourse to commentators, and 
tutors, who divide them into their 
parts, and dwell on each part at some 
length, and supply parts which are 
quite omitted, betore the learner can 
see the truth of the propositions in 
that masterpiece of human ability. 
Links inthe chain of reasoning, which 
the genius of Newton passed over as 
subordinate, and comprehended by a 
single glance, must be distinctly 
brought forward; and the proof of the 
commentator will often be twice or 
thrice as long as that of the author. 
It is unnecessary to apply this iilustra- 
tion to the subject which we are con- 
sidering. 

5. The only remaining point to be 
considered 1s the choice of phrases and 
of words. 

First, then, avoid all cant phrases. 
They seldom convey distinct and ac- 
curate ideas, and are understood in 
almost as many different senses as 
there are different descriptions of 
Christians among us. When much 
used in a congregation, he is often 
thought to be unenlightened who gives 
them a more limited meaning than 
his neighbour, and some talk down- 
right nonsense in their endeavours to 
give them what they call their full 
meaning. They arethe bane of sim- 
ple and sober religion. 

Next; se/ect phrases of genuine Bri- 
tish growth. It is very natural tor 
scholars, and particularly young scho- 
lars, to borrow phrases trom the lan- 
guages with which they are conver- 
sant. But to those who know no lan- 
cuage but their own such phrases 
must of necessity be, not only devoid 
of beauty, but quaint, harsh, and ob- 
scure. There is a good taste in writ- 
ing and speaking pure English, una- 
dulterated by idioms that do not be- 
long to it, which should banish phrases 
of this kind from the language of a 
man of education, and especially when 
addressing the poor. ‘This, though a 
very interior consideration, will tend 
to counteract any temptation, which 
he may be under, to display his classi- 


cal acquirements to the higher part of 


his congregation. I know of no ex- 
ception which can be admitted in ta- 
vou of any foreign phrases, not adopt- 
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ed by the villager into his common 
language, except such as are ot He- 
brew origin, and constantly occur in 
our translation of the Bible. Many 
of this kind are so well and so gene- 
rally understood as to cause no obscu- 
rity; and as a sortof appropriate garb 
ot religion they are often mtroduced 
into a discourse with great eflect. 

But, further, even of phrases truly 
British, there are not a few which 
never find their way into cottages. Let 
such be carefully shunned. To cot- 
tagers they will be almost as obscure as 
if they had been taken from a foreign 
language. 

The preceding observations, with 
respect to phrases, may be applied, 
with little variation, to words. The 
words of Latin and of French deriva- 
tion in our language are extremely 
numerous, and a large proportion of 
them are completely naturalized a- 
mong persons of education. ‘Thev 
are so perfectly familiar to the ear of 
a scholar, that he has no conception, 
betore he makes the trial, how many ot 
them have no place in the venir 
of the lower classes. Dr. Johnson, 
and some other writers, have brougiit 
them more into use in our times than 
thev were in the days of Addison and 
Swift. But let him, whose office it is 
to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
look on the Johnsonian stile and dic- 
tion as evils to be shunned, and not as 
patterns of imitation. They are in 
some most important points the very 
reverse of the language which he 
ought to employ in his ministerial la- 
bours. 

Lastly, a clergyman ought to be on 
his guard against using words in meta- 
phorical senses, without being convines 
ed, on sufficient grounds, that he wall be 
understood. The language of the lower 
classes is seldom metaphorical: and 
when it isso, the metaphors employ- 
ed arealwavs drawn from the contract- 
ed range of objects and occupations 
with which they are most conversant. 
With persons of education the case is 
extremely different, especially if they 
are naturally ardent or possess lively 
imaginations. Whatever particular 
subject they may discuss, they draw 
largely trom their stores of general 
knowledge, and enrich their discourse 
or their compositions with metaphors 
and images. A very slender acquaint- 
ance with the poor will convince a 
clergyman, that splendid imagery 
Would be quite misplaced ig his ad- 
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dresses to them, and that metaphors 
drawn trom branches of science or 
from history would not be understood. 
But he is not so soon convinced, that 
he will often puzzle them even by al- 
lusions to things with which they are 
well acquainted. ‘Ihe fact is, they 
are so litthke conversant with meta- 
phors, that metaphors in his discourses 
will generally take them bv surprise: 
and their ideas move too slowly to en- 
able them to comprehend the force of 
such as are not, in some measure, fa- 
miliar to them, by being occasionally 
used in their intercourse with each o- 
ther. 

I will not add to this communica- 
tion (already too long), by recapitu- 
lating the foregoing particulars; but 
will conclude with requesting your 
readers to bear in mind, that in what 
l have offered to their notice I have 
had in view the case of that most nu- 
merous class, whose minds have been 
little, if at all, opened by reading and 
reflexion. In proportion as a congre- 
gation rises higher in the scale of 
knowledgeand intellect, either through 
the persevering and successtul labours 
ot the minister (one of the very best 
sources of mental improvement), or 
by any other means, the discourses 
addressed to them may make corre- 
sponding advances towards the style 
ot such as would naturally flow from a 
man of knowledge and ability, in his 
intercourse with his equals. 

B. T. 


ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


MR. OBSERVER, 


I 4m a person of independent fortune, 
in the North of England, and have 
the happiness to be married to a wo- 
man of great worth and liberal man- 
ners. My wite has been brought up, 
by her excellent parents, in, what are 
called, High-Church principles, and I 
am persuaded, that his Majesty has 
not a more loyal subject in his domi- 
nions. But 1 cannot help thinking 
that my good lady is too much addict- 
ed to politics. She has imbibed, since 
the French Revolution, a most vio- 
lent enmity to Jacobins and Demo- 
crats; and, as she conceives that your 
opinions on pelitical subjects pertect- 
ly coincide with her own, she has a- 
greed to leave to your decision a 
cuestion which we have frequently 


debated ; and she is fully persuaded, 
that your moderation, candour, and 
good sense, will lead you to determine 
in her favour. 

You must know, then, Mr. Ob- 
server, that my wile would never be 
satisfied till she had prevailed with me 
to take in a daily newspaper, and the 
Courier now makes is appearance, at 
our table, in the morning, almost as 
regulariy as the breakfast. I do not 
object to the time which she spends 
over it in the week day, but I cannot 
think it right that any part of the Sab- 
bath should be devoted to politics. 
She, on the contrary, though a wo- 
man of piety, esteems this opinion 
precise and puritanical, and con- 
tends, that half an hour spent on the 
Lord’s Day, in reading the newspaper, 
is not improperly employed. ‘Thus, 
Sir, vou will, I trust, understand the 
question which we humbly beg leave 
to submit to your decision. 

Permit me, however, to remark, 
that religious persons seem, in these 
times, to be by no means sufficiently 
attentive to the duties of the Sab- 
bath. <A lady lately requested me to 
recommend some entertaining book 
for the perusal of her daughter: [ 
mentioned a certain historical work 
which abounds with useful reflections, 
but I was told that the book in ques- 
tion was frequently read on the Sun- 
day, and considered as too serious for 
the week day. In short, Sir, [ am 
persuaded that newspapers, reviews, 
and paniphlets of a similar tendency, 
engage the attention of some reli- 
gionists on the Sabbath more than 
sermons, or even tue Holy Scriptures 
themselves. Surely, then, things ought 
not soto be. Weare told to call the 
Sabbath a delight, and are forbidden, 
on that day, to do our own ways, or 
hind our own pleasure, or speak our 
own words. And is not this com- 
mand, Sir, of a moral nature and of 
perpetual obligation? But it ts said, 
that those who contend tor this strict 
observance of the Sabbath casta gloom 
of superstition on the minds of Chris- 
lians, and interrupt that cheertul ho- 
mage, that willing service, which e- 
very believer ought to render to his 
God. ‘This objection would have been 
as valid with the Jews as it is with 
Christians: but it is absurd. Could 
God ever require of his creatures any 
other than a cheertul service? Could 
he ever delight in surrounding his al- 
tar with the gloom of superstition ? 
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If we have any religious taste, we 
shall esteem a day spent in God’s 
courts better than a thousand: we 
shall employ our Sabbaths in reading 
the Scriptures, in useful conv ersation, 
m1 public and private devotions, in 
affording instruction to our children, 
and in doing good as we have Op- 
portunity. And surely aday thus spent 
will not appear long and tedious: it 
will be too short for the important 
purposes for which it was instituted, 
and we shall look for its return as the 
servant carnesily desireth the shadow. 
Thus we shail keep up in our own 
minds, and what is of vast importance, 
in those of our children and serva: its, 
an especial reverence tor the Sabbath, 


-and we may hope that through the 


race of Jesus Chris tthe bles: ing of the 
Imighty will abide on our families. 
Dirc;. 
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To the Fiditor of the Christian Observer. 


THoucn it has been one object of 
your excellent publication to correct 
some abuses which have crept into 
the administration of our Church- _— 
vice, and some bad customs both 
ministers and hearers; yet heel: is 
one circumstance, and that, as I con- 
ceive, of the greatest importance, 
which has not yet been noticed in 
your pages: I atlude to the custom 
which prevails m wany C hurct 1es, both 
in the metropolis and in other towns 
of the minister jol hh ing aiter the ser- 
pion in light and unproftable conver- 
sation with his hearers. Nor is this 
actice confined to large towns alone; 
my like otner im pro} er customs, it 
has crept into many village Churches. 
This custom, as it ‘relates to the audi- 
tory in general, has, it 1s true , been 
Te probated i In a former number by one 
of your correspondents; yct it was 
not hinted that ministers were some- 
times inconsiderate enough to counte- 
nance this practice by their example. 
\\ herever this is the case, are the 
congregation likely to improve by the 
trutns which thev have heard entorced 
fromthe pulpit? W ill much importance 
be attached, by the il iterate part of 
1 congregation, to the doctrines 
which their. minister teaches, if, ina 
jew minutes alter his attention seem- 
ed to be fixt on the affairs of hea, cn, 
he discourses on the common con- 
cerns ot lite in the House of God ina 
Yeht manner’ But what makes the 
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[May, 
matter more striking is, that these 
Same munisters not unfrequently re- 
robate the conduct, which they take 
ittle care to avoid. I happen now 
to remember a very remarkable in- 
stance of this sort of inconsistency, 
which I will briefly relate, not because 
I believe it to be a fair sample of the 
conduct of our clergy, but because 
it will illustrate the present subject. 
At B , a few years ago, a cler- 
gyman took occasion, from the nature 
of his subject, to observe that Satan 
not unfrequently steals the good seed 
out ot the heart, because the hearers 
clo not meditate sufficiently, before o- 
ther cares engage their attention, on 
the duties which the preacher endea- 
voured to enforce: because they do 
not contemplate the immortality of 
the soul, and the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future state, &cc. No one 
will pretend to deny the truth of these 
observations: but how was thestrength 
of them weakened w hen, in less than 
halt an hour after the admonition had 
been uttered, this same gentleman 
was observed, with no small degree 
of wonder by some who had been 
hearers of his sermon, to enter the 
pump-room with several men of 
fashion. I hope and trust, Sir, for 
the credit of our Church, that there 
are but tew of this description. But 
I am atraid, that many are inconsider- 
ately lessening the respect which men 
ought to feel for religion, by proceed- 
ings which, if not exactly similar to 


these, have the same tendency, though 
in a less degree. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Lorp Chesterfield’s remarkable testi- 
mony to the wretched inanity of a 
worldly lite has been repeatedly quot- 
ed: itis not therefore merely for its 
own sake that I propose to you to 
bring it forward once more. I offer 
it as the most suitable companion that 
imagination could conceive, to ano- 
ther picture ot precisely the same 
subject, drawn by a no less masterly 
hand, but under the aboomte ot as Op- 
posite teelings as could exist in a be- 
ing of the same spec les 

The lame ot Ricus FE 2D Baxter 1 1s, 
coubtiess, Known to all your serious 
readers. With natural powers of mind 
far superior to those of Lorp Cnes- 
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TERFIELD, he was not seduced by their 
splendour either to over-estimate or 
misapply them. His truly great soul 
bowed low before his Saviour, and 
therefore he was enabled to rise high 
above the world. From a safe and 
happy eminence (the true sapientum 
templa serena) he looked down on the 
ways of men and saw, at once, that 
‘fall was vanity and vexation of spi- 
rit.” Like a pitying angel, therefore, 
he deplores fod commiseraies in o- 
thers the delusions trom which he 
himself was rescued. Lord Chester- 
field Jaments the same delusions; but 
with the consciousness of being a vic- 
tim tothem, and without the least hope 
of any advantage from having disco- 
vered their wretched fallacy. 

** It is,” says Richard Baxter, “a 
dreaming and distracted world. They 
spend their days and cares for no- 
thing; and are as serious in following 
a feather, and in the pursuit of that 
which they confess is vanity, and dy- 
ing in their hands, as if indeed they 
knew it to be true felicity. They 
are like children, busy in hunting 
butterflies ; or like boys at football as 
eager in the pursuit, and in overturn- 
ing one another, asif it were for their 
lives, or for some great desirable prize: 
liker to a heap of ants that gad about 
as busily, and make as much ado for 
sticks and dust, as if they were about 
some magnificent work. ‘Thus doth 
the vain deceived world lay out their 
thoughts and time upon impertinen- 
cies, and talk and walk like so many 
noctambulos in their sleep. They 
study, and care, and weep, and laugh, 
and labour, and fight, as men im a 
dream; and willhardly be persuaded 
but it is reality which they pursue, till 
death come and awakethem. Like< 
stage-play, or a puppet-play, where 
all things seem to be what they are 
not, and all parties seem to do what 
they do not and then depart, and are 
all disrobed and unmasked; such is 
the life of the most of this world who 
spend their days in a serious jesting, 
and in a busy doing nothing.’”’—The 
Jivasons of the Christian Religion, p. 
2th, 245. 

Let us now hear the melancholy, 
but wondertully concurrent, evidence 
of Lord Chesterfield, 

‘‘] have run,” says he, ‘ the silly 
rounds of business and pleasure, and 
I have done with them all. I have 
enjoved all the pleasures of the world, 
and censeguently know their tutlity, 


and do not regret their loss. I appraise 
them at their real value, which 1s, in 
truth, very low; whereas those who 
have not experienced, always over- 
rate them. They only sce their gay 
outside, and are dazzled with their 
glare. But I have been behind the 
scenes; I have seen all the coarse pul- 
lies and dirty ropes which exhibit and 
move the gaudy machine. I have 
seen and smelt the tallow-candles 
which illuminate the whole decora- 
tion, to the astonishment and admira- 
tion of an ignorant multitude. When 
I reflect back upon what I have seen, 
what I have heard, and what | have 
done, I can hardly persuade myself 
that all that frivolous hurry and bustle 
and pleasure of the world had any 
reality; but I look upon all that has 
passed as one of those romantic dreams 
which opium commonly occasions, 
and I do by no means desire to repeat 
the nauseous dese tor the sake of the 
fugitive dream. Shall I tell you that 
I bear this melancholy situation with 
that meritorious constancy and resig- 
nation which most people boast of? 
No, for I really cannot help it. I 
bear it because ] must bear it whether 
I will or no. And I think of nothing 
but killing trme, now he is become 
mine enemy. Itis my resolution to 
sleep in the carriage the remainder of 
the journey.” 

Permit me now, Sir, to illumine 
this deep darkness by a few cheering 
rays. Baxter and Loro CHesTerFi£Lp 
have both represented a woridly lite 
as a DREAM. AkRcuBisHoP Leicitox 
has enlarged upon the samme image; 
but he ends the pream by a happier 
kind of awakening than Baxter has 
here referred to, or than Loxb Chistes 
FIELD seems to have thought ot. It 
may, indeed, be feared, that his 
Lordship was still in his dream, and 
that what | am now going to tran- 
scribe, in order to introduce someting 
of a pleasanter kind, too justly de- 
scribes the utmost to which he had 
attained. 

« All the days of sintul nature,” 
says Leighton,” are dark night, in 
which there is no right discerning of 
spiritual things; and our heads are 
still full of new dreams which keep 
us sleeping. Asin a dead sleep, our 
soul is bound up and drowned in 
flesh; a surcharge ot the vapours 0! 
gross sensible things, that we glut 
ourselves withal; and the condition o} 
our wisest thoughts, in relation to oui 
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highest good, are nothing but dreams 
and reveries. A man will not readi- 
ly think so while he is in them. We 
do not perceive the vanity of our 
dreams till we be awaked. Some- 
times in a dream aman will have such 
a thought, that it is but a dream, vet 
doth he not thoroughly see the folly 
thereof, but goes on in it. A natural 
man may have sometimes a glance of 
such thoughts, that all these things he 
iseither turmoiling or delighting in, 
are vanity, vet he awakes not, but 
raves on stillin them; he shifts a lit- 
tle, turns on his bed as a door on its 
hinges, but turns not off; does not 
rise. 

‘Bat the spiritual-minded Chris- 
tian, that is indeed awake and looks 
hack on his former thoughts and ways, 
oh! how does he disdain himself and 
all his former high fancies that he was 
most pleased with, finding them 
dreams! Oh! what a fool, what a 
wretch was J, while my head was 
full of such stuff, building castles in 
the air, tmagining and catching at such 
gains and such preterments and _ plea- 
sures; and either they sull running 
betore me and I cou!d not overtake 
them, or if ] thought | did, what have 
I now, when | see what it 1s, and find 
that I have embraced a shadow? false 
hopes and fears and joys. /f/e thinks 
he hath eaten, and his soul is empty. 
Isaiah xxix. 

** And you that will sieep on, mav; 
but sure ] am when you come to your 
deatli-bed, if possibly vou awake 
then, you shall look back with sad 
regret upon whatsoever you most es- 
teemed and gloried in under the sun, 
While they are coming toward you, 


they have some shew; but asa dream 
that is past, when these gay things are 
flown by, then we see how vain they 
are. As that luxurious king caused to 
be painted on his tomb two fingers as 
sounding one upon another, with that 
word, all is not worth so much. Non 
tante est. | 

** | know not how men make a shift 
to satisty themselves; but, take a so- 
ber and awakened Christian, and set 
him m the midst of the best of all 
things that are here, his heart would 
burst with despair of satisfaction, were 
it not for a hope that he hath beyond 
all that this poor world either attains 
or is seeking after. 

‘“* Oh! the blessed Gospel, revealing 
God in Christ and calling up sinners 
to communion with him, dispelling 
that black night of ignorance and ac- 
cursed darkness, that otherwise had 
never ended, but passed on to an end- 
less night of eternal misery! Says 
not Zacharias, with good reason im 
his song, (Luke 1.) that it was through 
the tender mercy of God that this day- 
spring from on high did visit us?” 

1 have thought, Mr. Editor, that 
these three passages, thus laid toge- 
ther, add materially to each other’s 
instructiveness; and as [ donot know 
that even any original composition 
cou'd convey a more useful or more 
interesting lesson to your readers, 
than is contained in this triplet of 
quotations {melancholy as one of them 
is in itself) I have deemed it worth 
vhile to transcribe them, in order that 
you may insert them if you think pro 
per. 

AMICUS, 

Dublin, Jan. 22. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 
TuovcH I am a female, and very 


young, vet | have taken the liberty of 


troubling you with a few lines on a 
point, which at present occupies much 
of my thoughts, and on which | am 
desirous of procuring some decisive 
information. I trust your goodness 
will admit my excuse, and will deem 
ihe subject of my letter a sufficient a- 
pology for addressing you. 


On the death of my parents, when 
I was only four years old, I devolved 
to the care of an unmarried sister of 
mv mother’s. Under her protection 
| have now continued for almost 
twelve years, and have much reasoy 
to feel grateful to her for the treatment 
which I received. She has spared no 
expence in bestowing on me such an 
education as the neighbourhood af- 
forded; and, indeed, excepting the 
great irritability and natural wiskincs 
ot her temper, of which however J] 
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have more frequently witnessed the 
etfects on others, than experienced 
them on myself, | have had no subject 
of complaint. The great object which 
my aunt, till within a late period, has 
had constantly in view, has been plea- 
sure; and such pleasures as easy Cir- 
cumstances, and a considerable market 
town, have given her the means of en- 
joying, she has pursued with unceasing 
eagerness. Cards, company, and a con- 
tinual succession of eng vavements, have 
nearly engrossed her whole time; and 
the chiet business of her life has con- 
sisted in forming and executing plans 
of amusement. But within these two 
years a very striking change has taken 
place in this part “of her character. 
She is no longer devoted to the same 
pursuits as formerly. Cards are ba- 
nished from the house. Such compa- 
ny only are selected as are distinguish- 
ed by their serious habits, and a more 
than ordinary profession of picty. ‘The 
conversation, in which alone she takes 
any pleasure, is entirely of a religious 
nature. Her family are assembled to 
prayers twice in the day: and not 
only the morning and afternoon ser- 
vices on the Lord’s Day, but the lec- 
ture at night, as wellas thaton Wed- 
nesday evening, are regularly attend- 
ed by her. ‘This great alteration, I 
apprehend, has been chiefly effected 
through the exertion s of our valuable 
and exemplary rector, since whose 
coming into the town about three years 
ago, a very considerable improvement 
has taken place in a large portion of the 
inhabitants. My aunt at first called 
him a Methodist: but after some time 
his preaching evidently began to make 
a deep impression on her mind, which 
has, at length, terminated in preduc- 
ing the change which I have men- 
tioned. 

But do you know, Sir, that strik- 
ing as this change 1s, fam hat afraid 
that she is not yet a true Christian, 
say, do not deem me uncharitable 
tor admiiting such a suspicion; but 
suspend your juagment til i Nave ase 
signed my reasons, ‘Though my aunt 
is, i many respects, so greatly alter- 
ed, vet there is one point mn which 
she Continues unc hap geu. Hier tem- 
per ren: AMS as i cate il bie, her pe. WSS 5 


as violent as they Were belore sie be- 
came religious. Jd almost think on 
SOlhe Oasis that, Ain Cals partic ue 


lar, she grows Worse. ‘Lhe house isa 
continual scene of altercation between 
beraclt and We domestics; and ihe 
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consequence is, she is so often chang- 
ing her servants, that no person of a 
good character will enter into her ser- 
vice. Had you, Sir, been present at 
some of the scenes which I have wit- 
nessed, | am sure you would have 
been shocked. So ungovernable is 
her temper, that I have seen her, al- 
most immediately after rising from 
family prayers, fall into a violent 
— with the footman, for having 
aid the wrong table- cloth, or for not 
making his spoons shine so bright as 
he ought. At another time I have 
known her to break forth into expres- 
sions of vehement rage with the maid 
for not having the tea-kettle boiling a- 
gainst her return from afternogn ser- 
vice. 

Now, on contemplating such scenes, 
the question will in voluntarily y arise m 
my mind, ‘*Can my aunt be a true 
Christian?” The Bible plainly tells 
me, that true Christians are Irke- 
minded with Christ. But | ask my- 
self, “Is this the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus? Is this the gentleness of 
Christ of which St. Paul speaks?” Our 
good rector preached last Sunday 


from this text, “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old 


things are past away; behold, all 
things are become new. 1 contess 
I could not help applying the doctrine 
contained in this passage to my aunt, 
It she were in Ch she would be a 
new creature: and though it be true 
that many old things are passed away, 
yet while she vields to these unre- 
strained fits and siarts of passion, can 
it be satd, that a// things are become 
new? ‘Tell me, Mr. Observer, if [ 
am a in mY surmusings: 
and shew me in what respect the con- 
ciusion, trots urged very re- 
luctantiy to torm, Is erroneous. 

ui beiore 1 conclude, I must ad- 
duce anether circumstance which 
S strongly to confirm my 
\Iv aunt, I fear, does not 
strive fo subdue hertempers. Idraw 
Lois anterence the tollow ing Cire 
cumstance. After the gusts ot pas- 
S1on 
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are over, instead of confessing 
and iamenting the impropriety of her 
conduct, she alempts to vindicate 
and excuse it, She pleads in her ex- 


culpation the natura! irriability of her 
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degree of credit is due; since [am 
not seldom present on occasions in 
which she bridles her ange: appa- 
rently with great facility to herself. 
It is rarely, when in company with 
her religious friends, that she sutiers 
any thing to escape which might dis- 
close this feature in her character; and 
provocations are éhen permitted to pass 
unnoticed, which, atothertimes, would 
probably excite a most furious storm. 

In short, the whole affair is to me 
an inscruiable mystery. Qn the one 
hand, 1 see a very surprising change 
wrought in my aunt. Cured of her 
immoderate love otf the world and its 
pleasures, 1 see her become a most 
zealous and ardent professor of reli- 
gion. But, on the other hand, i do 
not see in her that habitual govern- 
ment of the temper, which corre- 
sponds with my ideas of religion, Are 
my ideas on the subject incorrect? 
Can true religion exist where irritable 
tempers and violent passions are tn- 
dulged without restramt? Is there 
any state of the heart so bad, as that 
religion cannot administer a cure? 
Consequently, can any Christian plead 
inability to subdue his evil propensi- 
ties, as an excuse for gratiiying them? 
If vourself, or any of your corre- 
spondents, will furnish a reply to these 
enquiries it will confer an important 
favour on your admirer 

NARCISSA. 


—- a — 7 


To the Editor of the Christiun Observer. 


I sat only preface what I have to 
say by intorming you, that I constant- 
ly take in and read your work, and 
am going to take a liberty which I 
find to be the custom of many of your 
correspondents, namely, of asking 
your advice ona subject on which the 
opinions of the young men, who are 
my usual companions, are unsatistac- 
tory. 

have always, from the time of my 
first being able to hold a gun or mount 
a horse, been a great lover of field 
sports; and from that time, till with- 
in a few weeks of the beginning of 
the late shooting season, I had never 
any doubt of their lawfulness. About 
@ vear ago, a pious young friend of 
Taine suddenly gave up fieid sports of 
all kinds, of which betore he had been 
considerably fond. I several times 


[Mar, 


pressed him to take a morning’s diver- 
sion with me, and gave him accurate 
accounts of the good sport and quan- 
tity of game I Sad found, and men- 
tioned every little incident which I 
thought might awaken a sportsman’s 
feelings: but he remained stedfast, and 
I thought no more of the matter. At 
that time he did not give me any ex- 
planation of his reasons: but in the 
month of August last, theold man, from 
whom we procured our licences, be- 
ing dead, I asked him if he knew 
where licences were now to be got ; 
I had no suspicion that his giving 
up field sports last year was from any 
scruple of conscience. He told me 
that, not intending himself to take out 
one, as he had strong doubts of the 
lawtulness of field sports, he had not 
made any enquiries. I was startled 
by this unexpected avowal, but did 
not then pursue the conversation. 
Having, however, a very high opi- 
nion of the judgment of my friend, I 
determined to scrutinize the matter 
well in my own mind before I took 
out any licence. 

When I first took the subject into 
consideration, both my inclination and 
judgment led me strongly to suspect 
that my friend laboured under a mis- 
take: but the more I considered the 
question, the more I felt inclined to a- 
dopt his sentiments. In the first in- 
stance I consulted several of my young 
triends, whose opinions all concurred 
in holding strongly the lawfulness of 
tield sports,though on different grounds. 
One argued that all animals being put 
under the power of man, he might 
use them as he saw fit, provided he 
did not wantonly torment or destroy 
them. He told me that he would not 
shoot a swallow, but had not the 
least scruple in shooting a partridge, 
and at the same time reprobated 
strongly the custom of many sports. 
men of discharging their fowling- 
pieces, when they came home from 
shooting, at any little innocent animal! 
which might happen to fa in their 
way. <A second of my friends rested 
his foot firmly on the manliness of 
field sports, their suitableness to the 
character of a fine and generous spi- 
rit: while a third instituted a more 
circuitous dctence, and declared, that 
supposing lite (as it undoubtedly to 

e a blessing to animals, a great addi- 
tion of life accrued to the game-world 
from the care which gentlemen sports- 
@cn took io preserve hares and pat- 
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tridges from their enemies of the ani- 
mal ‘tribe; and he proved from thisthat 
shooting instead of being a barbarous 
was a very beneficent amusement. 

Now, Mr. Editor, my sincere opi- 
nion of these three arguments was, 

that the first fully justified any game- 
keeper, or other licensed person, 
whose business, and not amusement, it 
was to kill game or any other wild ani- 
mal. I thought the second argument 
only high sounding nonsense, and 
imagi ined that it was rather our busi- 
ness to consider what was our duty 

than what was agreeable toa manly 
and high spirit; tor I imagined that 
these words were more allied to pride 
than to sound argument. And with 
respect to the third, i thought that it 
could be pleaded fairly only by the 
person who preserved game for the 
sake of increasing their happiness, and 
not by the person who did - tor the 
purpose of destroying as 
them as he could for his own gratifi- 
cation. 

Having received these opinions, 
which acreed in the main question, 
though on different principles, I de- 
termined to ascertain the princ ‘iples on 
which my pious triend, already men- 
tioned, acted, and to hear the rea- 
soning by w hich he supported them. 

Much passed between us on the sub- 
ject, and his arguments appeared to 
ine unanswerable: but as it would 
swell this letter to too great a length 
were I to enumerate them all, I will 
only mention one or two of the most 
striking. He asked me what I should 
think of a race of angels or superior 
beings, who, for their amusement, 

should let dow n tempting g¢ baits in 
which a hook was inclosed =, ‘and in this 
way entrap men and draw them up to 
xy skies, there to receive their de ath; 

r who s hould march among unresist- 
ing mortals, and evince their skill an re 
SI superiority by butchering as many 
th ey were able; and then returning to 
their ethereal companions should make 
it as much their boast, as our modern 
sportsmen do tohave destroyeda great 
number of the feathered race, though 
incapable of the le rst resistance! 
W hat, said he, should we think of the 
mercy and benevolence of these he- 
ings? This, I must own, appeared to 
me very apposite. 

He asked me, more , whether, 
‘upposing the sports me the ‘field to be 
lawful, they were likely to forward us 
in the ‘great Christian duties of unl- 
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versal benevolence, mercy, and cha- 
rity? He thought that their tenden- 
cy was exactly the reverse. And such 
being the case, he argued, that, even 
supposing them to be law (ul (w hich he 
could by no means grant) he could not 
think that they were expedient. 
Having thus stated the principal 
arguments on each side of the ques- 
tion, | shall be obliged to you to pass 
judgment for the benefit of myself 
and any Other of your readers, who 
may still feel doubts on the subject. 
Your’s, S. F. N. 


To all who have any doubts respect- 
ing the unlawiulness of field sports, 
(tor ourselves we feel none), we would 
strongly recommend the perusal of 
“Three Dialogues on the Amusements 
of Clergymen,” printed in 1797, for 
Cadell and Davies. We have reason 
to believe that this well written work 
was the production of Mr. Gilpin of 
Boldre, although the arguments are 
said to have been first uscd by Bishop 
Sullingfieet, in discussing the ques- 
tion of Amusements with a young 
Clergyman. ‘To us it appears that 
many of those arguments apply with 
nearly as much force to the Laity as to 
the ¢ Clerg: = y . 


eee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ix the third number of a “ Collection 
of Modern and Contemporary Voy- 
ages and ‘Travels,” now publishing, 
the following account is given of a 
miserable tribe of Dalm: atians, inha- 
biting the Valley of Slose ila. Jt is ex- 
tracted trom an abridged narrative of 
M. Cassas’s travels in Istria and Dal- 
inatia, and exhibits a most disgus ting 
picture of the condition to which a 
people may be de -craded by invete- 
rate habits of sloth. 

“Nl. Cassas again descended the 
Kerka to regain his boat, which he 


had lett at anchor at Sebenico, and in 
which he was to continue his vovage 
to Salpatra. Betore re-embarking, 


however, he took a cursory inspec- 
tion of the Valley and * irgh of Sloe 
se a which hes to the rient on enter- 


inal of Sebenico. 
Slosella 1s a penin- 
adie or long tongue of land, which 
advances between the Canal ot Zara 
a rk V andi is finally 
and the eot \Vrana, and is finaly 
attached by an extremely narrow isth- 
mus to the high mountain, which is 


1a the Bay and ¢ 
‘The Valley ot 


situated to the right of the Bay of d-- 
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benico. ‘The appearance of this deep 

valley 1s frighttul, trom the aridity of 
the mountaims, their deep fractures, 
and the barrenness of the small por- 
uion ot land, or rather of the dust 
collected in their chasms. In this ob- 
scure corner of the world livea horde, 
the most savage, or rather the most 
weak and brutal, of any in Dalima- 
tia, or perhaps even on all the conti- 
nent. This truly degraded race has 
no other instinct than that of destruc- 
tion. In these districts there are to 
be found neither corn, useful plants, 
trees, nor fruits; and the wretched 
people tear up, without reason or 
‘staapage all that the land attempts to 

ring forth for their support. But 
their i inconceivable ignorance may be 


imagined whei it is known, that 
while they actually root up trees, 
grain, and even grass, they respect 


rushes, brooms, and thorns! Ifaving 
by such madness become unworthy of 
finding proper food to support their 
miserable existence, they are obliged 
to subsist upon shell or h, 
which the sea Remenacis on their sands, 
or which the pity of some Eshor- 
man, trom t he ne. nbouring countries 


grants te a" relist ak their disgusiin 
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miserable hovels, or 
whica surround them: 102 
homy is wan, deat’ | up "by the 
6un, and diss uUsting by f| th} their 
looks are ghasUy; their hair black and 
stringy; th cu ns is meagre; their 
limbs are dis Sons: Mey > afl d tei ti Sta- 
ture is dispropol ‘tioned, Thev are 
more timid than wic ked, more brutal 
than ferocic Us 5 they do not appear to 
be susceptible of the mos t sim ile 
ideas ; they are equally dull in com- 
prehension, retention, and imitation; 
and they seem to have no conception 
that the world is capable of affording 
any thing either useiul, convenient, 
Or ag reeable. 

“It we were: Fg d escri tbe these NE)- 
ple as savages it would be anu nsult to 
the human “at tor they 
ther tiie candour, the attectin * $in- 
plicity, the pride, nor the independ- 
ence of the latter. Savages are the 
first link of the chain of human na- 
ture; these people appear to be the 
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last *. 


Their origin is unknown; but 
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it is pretended that they formerly ren- 
dered themselves terrible tothe Turks 
Perhaps, if one were permitted to 
stop at comjecture, this circumstance, 
which doubtless derives its origin from 
some obscure traditions, would lead us 
to suppose, that these people are the 
unfortunate remains of the Uscoques or 
Sclavonians, whe, under the sae 
sion to which they have been subject- 
ed, have lost for ever, not only the 
dignity, but even the intelligence and 
reason of human nature.” 

These observations of our traveller 
agree with the opimiton of the cele- 
brated Fortis, who, when speaking of 

the natural history of this part of the 
country of Sebenico, and of the vast 
quantity of fish, \ which arrive in all 
seasons in the environs of Stlosella, 
says, ** Notwithstanding the abund- 
ance and variety of these ish, lie 
lazy inhabitants of Slosella ne: slec t all 
advantage to be deri ived from them: 
they pass the whole day tn the open 
air, and devour, without bread, and 
often without cooking, all the fish 
they can procure, fn the 

| indolent peasants live enuircly 
upo! . cane Fi which they catch by 
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been of the 
them all.” 
Much in bial mav be derived 
from this affectin: rauve, by those 
who are ldnaine ‘to convert theic 
historical reading to a religious use. 
we conceive a wore wretched 
state than that wich is here describ- 
aE vet the Christian reader will mot 
tail to discern , my tne above represen- 
tation, the dire effects of a slothful bh 
bit upon the soul. The ravages oj 
sloth, considered in its influ- 
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Memoirs of the Life ef Gitpert Wake- 
ricco, B. A. formerly Fellow of Je- 
sus Col lege . ( auobridge. In 2 vols. 
Svo. Vol. J. written by himself, a 
new Edition, with his late st "ee 
tions und Notes by the Editors: to 
avhich is subjoined an 


Orizinal Letiers, pp. 560. Vol. LI. 
by the iditors, with an Appendix 
consistins chiefly of Original Let- 


r 
, 
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Johnson 


Thr account of ascholar, who devot- 
ed the pri incipal part of his time to 
theological studies, cannot be uninte- 
resting to the Christian Observer. 
‘The volumes before us, however, have 
some ai iditional claims upon our no- 
tice. ‘They lay open tous the history 
and the character ofa man, who consi- 
dered himself as a martyr in the cause 
of religious truth and religious liberty ; 
they are interspersed with copious re- 

flections on the plans most proper to 


be adopted for the educ ation of youth; 
r : al) { they 


pers, pp. 930. 


London, 
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were written, in part at 

least, for the important purpose of 

% producing ‘a benefictal influence on 

n the manners of the rising generation. 

, The greater part of the first volume 

5 0! this } pt iblication 1s occu] pied by the 
| 


femoirs of Kir. Wake field, writfen 
by himse/f,” and originally publish ied 
i 1792. These the author carefully 
revised, intending to republish them 
with a continuation; but his death 
frustrated this project. His intention 
has been ¢ arried i into effect, as far as 
it could be carried into effect, by his 
sresent editors, Messrs. Ruit and 
Wainewright. ‘The ‘‘ Memoirs” now 
. | appear,with a great number of correc- 
| tions, which, it seems, Mr. Wake- 
S| ficld intended them to undergo; and 
, the second volume contains a conti- 
ae nuation of the narrative by the edi- 
: tors, tothe time ot Mr. Wakefield’s 
= dea ‘To each volume ts subjoined 
| Appendix; consisting chiefly of 
inal Ietters to an d trom this au- 

a. thor; ali Essay by him on Alphabeti- 
. @ cal Characters 3 his Address to the 
Judges of the King’s Gench, when he 
was brought up to receive judgment 
on a well known occasion; and his 
Bp Imitation of the First Satire of Juve- 
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We shall confine our attention al- 
most exclusively to the first, which, 
we need hardly say, is incomparably 
the more interesting of these two vo- 
lumes. Of the editors, however, it 
is necessary to observe, that they have 
shewn rather more respect to the me- 
mory of their friend, than considera- 
tion either for the purses or for the 
time of their readers. The prolixity 
of their part of this biographical nar- 
rative is extreme; and the many cita- 
tions with which they have loaded 
both volumes, partly from the printed 
works of Mr. Wakefield, and partly 
from other books of great notoriety, 
might be thinned w ithout at all redue- 
ing ‘the value of the book, excepting 
in a pecuniary point of view. 

In order to give a distinct view of 
the life and character of Mr. Wake- 
field, it will be expedient to separate 
our account of these, from our stric- 
tures on the opinions which he inci- 
dentally introduces into his Memoirs, 
respecting the education of youth, and 
some other subjects of great import- 
ance. 

Gilbert Wake field was born on 
February 22, 1756, in the parsonage~ 
house of St. Nicolas in Nottingham, 
of which Church his father was then 
rector. He seems early to have dis- 
covered great pregnancy of parts, 
and particularly a very retentive me- 
mory. He could spell the longest 
words, say his catechism perfectly, 
and read the Gospels with ease, at the 
age of three years and three months. 
At the age of seven, he was sent to 
the free-school in Nottingham, where 
he remained for two years, and was 
afterwards successively under the care 
of various preceptors. In these he does 
not appear to have been fortunate; 
for he pleasantly compares the sum 
total of their united instructions to 
certain geometrical series, in which 
the number of terms is continued ad 
infinitum, but the amount of them all 
never equals unity. At length he 
was transferred, at the age of thirteen, 
to the tuition of Mr. Wooddeson at 
Kingston-upon-"Thi mes, whose learn- 
ing and attention made him some a- 
mends for the deficiencies of his for- 
mer teachers. 

After remaining with this gentle. 
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man for three years, our author was 
admitted a member of Jesus College 


in Cambridge, where he continued 
for five years and a half, and in that 
interval took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and was appointed one of the 
fellows of his own college. His aca- 
demical career was distinguished by 
successful diligence. While in the 
mathematical examination he was the 
second of his year, he was also ho- 
noured with the second classical me- 
dal, and for two successive years ob- 
tained the second of the two prizes 
which are annually conferred on the 
two best Latin Essays composed by 
Bachelors of Arts. 

Mr. Wakefield had applied himself, 
while yet an undergraduate, to the 
study of the Liebrew; after taking his 
first degree, he prosecuted theologi- 
cal enquirics with the greatest ar- 
dour; and before he attained the age 

of fventy- tzvo, he was more than in- 
clined to those heterodox opinions In 
relation: which he held fast through 
life. He consented, however, to be 
ordained a deacon of the Established 
Church, an action of which he repents 
as the most distngenvous that he ever 
committed, and was soon after ap- 
pointed a curate at Stockport. Al- 
though he continued a nominal Church- 
man till the year 1779, and although, 
even after that period, he had no a- 
version to preaching occasionally 
within consecrated walls, yet he had 
not been long a clergy man when he 
determined that nothing should again 
tempt him to swhscribe to those arti- 
cles which he totally disbelieved. His 
theological career, as an author, he 
commenced in the year 1781, and 
was ever afier a warm disputant in 
favour of those doctrines which are 
termed Soctnian. In 1779, he mar- 
ried the niece of Mr. Watson, who 
was his rector at Stockport. 

It could serve no good purpose to 
detail very circumstantially the inci- 
dents of our author’ s after-life. They 
are on the whole unimportant, or dis- 
tinguished only by the estlessness With 
which he perpetu: ally changed his 
place of abode; a restlessness partly 
occasioned by necessity, and partly 


cas it appears to us) the effect of a 


chagrined and dissatisiied mind. Let 
it therefore, suffice to mention that, 
in i778, Mr. Wakefield removed to 


iverpool, where he successively held 
wo curacies; that in the following 
‘ar he hecam e classical tutor in the 
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Academy at Warrington, where he 
continued till that academy was dis- 
solved; thatin 1783 he removed,with 
the intention of taking pupils, to 
Bramcote; inthe following year, with 
a like intention, first to Richmond, 
and then to Nottingham; thatin 1720, 
Nottingham was given up for the 
classical tutorship in the Dissenters 
College at Hackney; and that, in the 
following year, the classical tutorship 
at Hackney was given up also, be- 
cause the students, though most do- 
cile and amiable, had neither learning 


nor parts. Thus far we are brought 
by Mr. Wakefield, as his own bio- 
grapher. 


It afterwards appears that his pro- 
spects improved, and that he conti- 
nued to reside at Hackney for seven 
years. February, 1794+, was the ill- 
omened season, when Mr. Wakefield 
first took his stand as a political wri- 
ter. ‘The unfortunate issue of his po- 
litical vehemence and acrimony is 
well known; in 1799, he was com- 
mitted to Dorchester gaol for a libel- 
lous publication. After a confinement 
of two years, he returned to Hack- 
ney, full, as before, of literary pro- 
jects ; but was, in a very few months, 
overtaken by a disorder which brought 
him to the grave. 

Had we undertaken to give a 
sketch of the literary, as well as of 
the natural, fiie of this most industri- 
ous scholar, we could not so soon have 
brought our biog sraphical hints to a 
close. A mere catalogue of his works 
would fill no small porticn of the 
whole space which we have destined 
to the presentarticle. In effect, there 
is hardly view in which these 
Memoirs are more strikinz, than con- 
sidered as a recital of th 
gainec by an ardent thirst for know- 
ledge and an indefatigable love of 
study, over many and some of them 
powerful obstacles. During | 
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tiomas classical tutor at Warrington, 
which he held tor about four vears, 
Mir. Waketield ! cannot have wanted 
official employment 1 


t m abundance 
Yet in spi ite of nis Necessarv avoca- 
tions, and notwithstandn 


vy he dGevot 
ed much of his time iothe enjavmert 
of society, during these four vears 
erfected Ins Knowledge of the He- 
‘sec language; acquired the Syriac 
and Chaldee; learned the ee aritan 
character, my which, and in th O- 
Chaldaic VCrsio 


teuch; added t 
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and, im some degree, the Persic; and, 
finally, read the Coptic Testament 
with the greatest facility, making al 
ihe same time some improvements 10 
the lexicon and grammar of that lan- 

guage. Besides all this, he published, 
curing this interval of time, a new 
{rans latio n of the First Epistle to the 
Vhessalonians with notes; an Lssay 
on Luspiration: a'treatise on Baptism ; 
and aavew transiat ion of st. Matthew, 

with notes eritical, philological, and 
explanatory. itis true, that had this 
author read and w ritten less than he 
did, he would have read and wriiten 
to much beticr purpose; yet both his 
industry and his knowledge are, after 
all, very surprising. 

In another respect, Mr. Wakefield’s 
Memotrrs (we now speak of that part 
of (hem which is, in every sense, his) 
may be read with pleasure ; ; they 
contain a good deal of characteristic 
anecdote. His memory was very re- 
fentive, and he has taken pains to di- 
versily his narrative with short whole- 
fengis of the various literary persons, 
whose names have any connection 
with the events of his own lite. It 
must be owned, that he does no ; Cx- 
ce ‘in his manner ot telling anecdotes 
his attempts at the m ock-h erole style 
« ing particula arly awhiward. Some 
of the stories also discover a very 
poor, not to say a /ow, vein of hu- 
Our: AS, for instan ‘e, that of the 
tt e Weich curate, (Vol. 1. p. 20 2), 
who tells a gentleman with a large 
MOISE, that he Suppose S he was b rought 
up at Brazen-nose ¢ ‘ollege. Yet the “Te 
are others in a better taste. ‘The fol- 
lowing struck us as illustrating o, ina 
very amusing way, the close connec- 
tion that otren sbesiabt between alms- 
giving and selfishness. 

ae Di ssenter at Liverpool was presach- 
woz a sermon for the znfrmarys; and, ae 
nents to effect his pur- 
pose, is sand to lave pieasantiy obseived, 


Trifitie rye } " ¢ weet 
eNOS Cada i Gai wl til 


Toat ‘no mans, such was the importance 
i exectlence of the institution! could 
DI prevented from bes stowing li- 
beralivy accorau to his ability, uf by 
( i crrcwmstunees. eaavad, 
theretore,” he added, ‘ehatehe fom Pan 
» this oceasion, must be incvitaoly 
coucluded tc bein debt,’ The consequence 
a picntrful contribution.” (Vol. I. p. 


weer ke eee Se 
in the ** Intreduction,” Air. Wake- 
f:eld announces that he intends to re- 
jaie his adventures “ina style jittie 
inferior tor est bluntness”’ to that 
f 


A \Whiston, Certainly, his style is 
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blunt enough in one sense, for he 
gives his opimons without any civil 
circuities ; but if by bluntness he meant 
plainness, nO word can be less appli- 
cable to his manner of writing, which 
is in general stiff and declamatory, 
though not jo the present instance so 
pompous as 1m his political publica- 
tions. ‘The memory of this author 
generally outran his tudgment, and 
this is no where more Conspicuous than 
if the profusion of learned quotatto: 1S 
with which he always spangles his 
paves, and which olten seem to be 
present rather as illustrious visitors 
than as having any concern in the bu- 
siness before them. 
jut we must not forget, what is 
more particularly our office on the 
present occasion, to take some view 
of the character of Mr. Wakefield, as 
cepicted in these Memoirs. Uf, m 
discharging this office, we shall enu- 
merate, with the most unreserved free- 
dom and plainness,what we conceive 
to have been his faults, it may, per- 
haps be thought by some, that we are 
unnecessarily violating the s sanctity of 
that place which is the last asylum of 
human weakness and imperlection, 
We beg leave, however, to remind 
such persons, that the subject of these 
Memoirs is here set forth as very 
nearly a model of virtue and piety, 
as challenging respect and admiration, 
and as partic ularly worthy of bemg 
copied by the young. Now acharac- 
ter which is thus held up to public 
observation and homage, becomes so 
far a public character, and must, 
therefore, undergo a posthumous trial, 
like the ancient kings of Egypt, for 
the purpose, not of injuring the de- 
parted, but of benefiting those that 
are to come. ‘The very act of pub- 
licly urging a claim, confers on all 
xen the right of publicly canvassing 
it. Whatever is proposed as the ob- 
ject of imitation, 1s, for that very rea- 
son, the proper subject of criticism, 
and ought to be impartially, though 
candidly, criticised. And supposing 
it should really appear to any man, 
that in the book before us a pattern 
rather of false than of true virtue ts 
exhibited, that an ¢ xample is pro- 
pounded, which, as faras it will have 
any influence on the minds of the 
young, must be productive of dan- 
gerous eflects : s urely such a man 1s 
im periously called upon to speak his 
undisguised opinion of such a work, 
and to caution the unwary reader a- 
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gainst its noxious influence. 
mory of the dead should be honoured 


‘The me- 


with all due reeard; but we make 
too costly an oblation, when we sa- 
crifice to it the welfare of the living. 

We must begin with stating, that 
Mr. Waketield always gives himselt 
credit tor thoroughly understanding 
his own character, and for being able 
accurately to apy arec late his own qua- 
lities, both ge ood and bad. ‘Thus, for 
instance, he gently repels some com- 


plime nts paid him by a frend, with 
this remark: 


“‘ IT look upon myself as one who can 
exactly balance his own merit; and it is 
this presumption of my skill in self-adjust- 
ment (if [may sv speak) that tnables ine 
to appropriate your encomiums.” (Vol, |. 
p. 387.) 

From one who peers 
himself so intimatcly, 
to expect that, in writing his own 
life, he shall present us with some of 
the fruits of this supposed selt-know- 
ledge. Nor, in the present instance, 
are we disappointe 1; for our author 
very early avows his intention of de- 
scribing his own character with per- 
tect and unreserved irankness: 


to know 
» have a right 


‘Grateful as [am to the Gre 
ing, without whom I and my faculties are 
nothing—* who worketh in me both to 
will, and to do of his geod pleasure,’ { fecl 
no disposition to atirout his bounty by as- 
suming the language humi- 
lity....... will never incur a real —yeson 
of dissinulation and ingratitude, by adopt 
ing a silly affectation to avoid tl. 
uppearance of conceit.” (Vol. I. p. 


The 


——. 
cious Be- 


7 oS 
OT hypocritical 
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same sentiment 1S 
thus expressed: 

‘It always appeared to my mind pot 
only a violation of truth, but an act of in- 
gratitude to the ‘ Giver of every good 
sift, > to dissemble or disparage these qua- 
litications, which I was conscious of pos- 


elsewhere 


sessing, &c.” (p. 89. Vol. 1.) 
Many other passages of a similar 
import occur in which the author 


speaks of his ‘constitutions 
ness and intrepidity, a 
version to concealinent and disgu: 


a 


and his freedom from ** prudential 
timidity and reserve.” It ts almost 
unnecessary to observe, that this rea- 


diness to display hts own Character, 
constitutes, in fact, one of the most 
characteristic features of Mr. Wake- 
field, and thus zs what @ would de- 


scribe, Most ot ult readers, Li cle eC” l, 


will probably think they see some 
connection between this quality, and 
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that constitutional vanity and 
ceit, With which this 
been ( harg ns 
hily, howe 

ly repels. 
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‘* Poriny own part, I can sincerels 
fim, that no motives of vanily, envende: 
ed by ab OVerWeenine persuasion of great 
accorpiishipents or distipguished virtues, 
hay up ‘Hed me to prescut au vt .Vif- 
moirs to th _paviic, u rita G i i 
S713 of ad nif. [)- 7 Vol I.) 


Yet, 


if we mistake not, the follouw 
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ing sketch is meant for a portrait ot 
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Starnices, perpetual caange of F ce, 
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&e.” (p. 7. Vol. L) 
‘ 4 


in another part of the work, the 
il-will of the author’s et emies is it 
part ascribed “ to: an dae oneig on tor 
it \ 


was merely an q but per- 
aS not eas ily dis tinguishable by an 
ndiscerning or unkind observer) ot 
considerable vdnity and sclf-chnces.” 
(Vol. I. p. 85.) 


W S believe that Mr. W akefi eld i As 


* See. 


gen eraity t! Ou ght, 2Vven by his frien ls, 

to have been endued with a very ri- 
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from the rest of mankind, 
view of this matter, 
from what follows. 
‘¢ From Iny enenont 
dowed with affections unusually com; 
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which he gives himself the credit of 
possessing. On the contrary, the 
narrative seems to us to abound with 
symptoms of seil-importance and un- 
chastised passions, at the same time 
that it is distinguished by a perpetual 
vein of egotism, w hich would be di- 
verting, if it were less reprehensible. 

‘Chat we may not be accused of throw- 
ing out vague and unsupporied charges, 


we shal! succinctly lay the grounds of 


our opinion before our readers. 

A very conspicuous feature of these 
Memoirs is the careful minuteness 
with which they recount all the inju- 
ries, real or supposed, ever sustained 
by the author trom his youth upwards. 


As some unhappy peo} ple are said to. 


compute time by the miseries they 

suffer, so Mr. W akefield seems to 
measure the progress of his past life 
by the slights and atfronts he has re- 
ceived; and, what is very observa- 
ble, the commencement of this cata- 
lozne of injuries is to be dated long 
before the occurrence of those politi- 
cal events, which, while they shook 
Furope to its centre, diffused a spiri 
of acrimony and hostility throughout 
all ranks of society. When he was 
at school, and about seven years old, 
the usher, Mr. Beardmore, once threat- 
ened to flog him; and this treatment 
Mr. Wakefield dec lares “he shail 
not hastily forget. He has hardly 
arrived at college, before we find th at 
11s enemies there, ‘if not numerous,” 

are ‘‘not mactive.” Soon after, an 
overt-act of enmity is committed a- 
gainst him by Dr. Cooke, who, with 
a mis <ture of partiality and treachery, 

adjudged a prize to his own son in 
preference to Mr. Wakefield. Of Dr. 
Cooke we are accordinaly told, that 
he had just enough of school-le arning 
“ to engender Pagiegsa and con- 
ceit.’ Next come the Emanuel ae 
who, hen our author took his firs 
degree, contrived by some artifice to 
increase the a apparent distance be- 
tween the senior wrangler,wno was a 

member of their own college, and 
Mr. Wakefield, who was second. The 
Emanuel men are succeeded by the Sz. 
John’s men, by whose iniquity our 
author lost the first classical medal. 
Then we are told of Bishops Porteus 
and Pretyman, who gave him hopes 
of patronage, which they never rea- 
liced. Then of the members of a 
Cambridge club to which he belong- 
ed, who d - not congratulate him on 
his marriage, till some weeks after 


that event had taken place. Then of 
the citizens of Liverpool, who had 
the presumption to “ measure Mr, 
Wakefield’s qualifications by the stand- 
ard of the pedagogical tribe already 
stationed among them.” Then of the 
master and fellows of his own col- 
le, ge, who sent him some testimonials 
“ couched ina style of formal i iNsipi- 
dity,” and such as they ‘ would have 
o1 ranted to many whom they had much 
less reason to esteem;” the testimo- 
nials were accordingly committed to 
the flames. Not long after, our author 
introduces on the scene ‘Dr. p—., 
‘a red-hot orthodox Oxonian,” who 
once preached against him, and of 
whom consequently he tells some de- 
grading anecdotes. Next we hear of 
a gentleman who wrote him a dicta- 
torial letter. Moreover, of a land- 
lady who gave him a saucy reply.—~ 
But it is needless to prosecute this de- 
tail. 
Independently ofthe querulous aspect 
of this narrative, the manner in which 
the writer speaks of many persons, e- 
minent for rank or for talents, is not 
such as to impress on our minds a fa- 
vourable idea either of his charity, or 
of his modesty. Blair’s Lectures he 
pronounces, in one of his letters, to 
be “a wretched performance.” ‘To 
learn Hebrew with the points, a me- 
thod of learning that language, which, 
whether right or wrong, “has been re- 
commended by some of the most il- 
lustrious scholars, is ‘‘ abominable 
stupidity—a stupidity Ww hich no words 
can sufficiently stigmatise.” But the 
principal victims of his contem pt are 
the powers that be. He roundly asserts, 
that every dignified clergyman is un- 
worthy of being  eiged on the subject 
of the doctrines he professes; not be- 
cause his cei ane 1S necessarily il- 
sincere, but because he has ‘* sold 
himself to the service” of the Church 
(p. 181), and can, therefore, have no 
free opinion. 


Talk not to me of a concern for reli- 
gion, and a veneration for truth, when a 
man is already in possession of great pre- 
ferment, and is expecting more. Reason 
and philosophy can accept with confidence 
no declarations of integrity and conviction, 
when a bribe has been received.” (p. 285, 
Vol. I.) 

This decisive anathema 1s pronounc- 
ed with allusion to Bishop Horsley, 
who is elsewhere classed among “ Sy- 
c ophants, inflated by their prefer- 
ments,” and “ Jeshuruns,” “ mtoxi- 
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cated by ambition and a prodigious 
conceit of their own acquirements,” 
(p. 325); and whom ourauthor once at- 
tempted to “ flagellate into a little so- 
briety and decency of manners.” Br- 
shop Horsley may, at least, complain 
of being consigned to a flagellator 
himself so far from immaculate, and 
sav, ‘* Non video quid in med vita de- 
spicere possit Antonius,” 

‘The same sentiment often recurs in 
these volumes. But Dr. Secker, and 
indeed all who, having once dissented, 
afterwards conform, are treated with 
still greater severity than Dr. Hors- 
ley. (Vol. I. p. 205.) 

The greatest enemies of Mr. Pitt 
have generally allowed him the praise 
of eloquence. They are taught their 
mistake in the subjoined exclama- 
tion. 


‘« Eloquence! how is thy sacred name 
prostitated in this application of it. Such 
a bellowing vociferation, such an impu- 
dent attempt to screen the imbecility of 
argument under a fictitious passion, and a 
volley of empty sounds, sunk him ten 
times deeper than before even in my opi- 
nion.” (p. 358. Vol. I.) 


We shall close these extracts with 
the anecdote related in p. 333, which 
is so truly characteristic, that we can- 
not prevail on ourselves to omit it. 
One day, after going stxty-two mites, 
above forty of which he had walked 
on a dusty road and under a burning 
sun, Mr. Wakefield reached in the e- 
— a solitary inn, the only one (as 
tar as his knowledge went) within ten 
miles of the spot it occupied. He en- 
tered, and asked the landlady, whe- 
ther he could get some supper and a 
lodging there that night? 


** She did not know whether I could or 
not. § Let me know at once,’ said I, ‘ be- 
cause I have no time to lose.’ She not 
much liking, I presume, my ‘ bodily pre- 
sence,’ which was not very weighty, mut- 
tered a faint consent. 

‘*This ungracious acquiescence stirred 
up in me my Pythagorean maxim, of 
which I have made excetlent use on nume- 
rous occasions. 
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‘And above all men reverence thyself.’ 


**T rejected at once her insolent dona- 
tion; started from the room; and almost 
overpowered with heat, and thirst, and 
weariness, sallied out in quest of another 
asylum for the night. None but the bro- 
ther pilgrim, whose feet have carried him 


Wer hills of pevil and through vales of woe, 
Curist. Ossexy. No. 41, 


can easily imagine the fortitude necessary 
for such an assertion of personal dignity 
and independence.” 

Will it be believed, that ‘a philo- 
sopher,” born with “‘ affections unu- 
sually composed,” could commit, or 
having committed, could record, with 
such a tone of triumph, an act of such 
childish pettishness? 

From the documents which we have 
laid before our readers, they may form 
some judgment with respect to the 
character of Mr. Wakefield; and, if 
we do not greatly deceive ourselves, 
the most candid of them must agree 
with us in the conclusion, that this 
celebrated man, in spite of his ac- 
knowledged talents and supposed Gis- 
cernment, laboured under a very con- 
siderable quantity of self-delusion and 
self-ignorance. He had a strong an- 
tipathy to the temper and the habits 
ot those, who sacrifice every thing to 
interest, and suffer their judgment to 
be warped, their consciences to be 
deluded, and their principles to be 
subverted, by a mean love of emolu- 
ment. Of this kind ot character he 
seems tu have formed a very vivid 
conception, and to have avoided no- 
thing more carefully than every de- 
gree of resemblance with it. But, on 
the otiier hand, he hardly appears to 
have suspected even the possible ex- 
istence of another description of cha- 
racter, which, though diametrically 
opposed to this, is yet as essentially 
little and as radically wiscriptural; a 
spirit and temper, presumpiucus, self 
willed, high-minded, despising govern 
ment, and not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities. ~** That it ts a plausible and 
tempting office (he remarks in one of 
his letters, Vol. k. p. 183.) to set one’s 
self up against established opinions, 
as a proof of superior discernment, is 
a malicious observation of Hooker, 
and 2s remote from truth as it is from 
charity.” hs pride, theretore, (f 
such we are constrained to eal! it) he 
mistook for independence of mind, 
and his insolent assumption of umiver- 
sal respect for constitutional frambness 
and intrepidity. In resolving to pub. 
lish his own Memoirs, he evidently 
did not suspect hirrseit of betne gutd< 
ed by vamity, or by any other than 
the most disinterested motives ; yet 
we are much mistaken if the most 
charitable observer can avoid decv- 
phering the me, me, adswn Qué fers, 
in almost every page of his narrative. 
hi —_ be parhcularly observed, 
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that the specimens of dogmatism and 
irritability, which we have selected 
from this work, cannot be defended, 
as similar faults in some other of the 
author’s publications have been de- 
fended, on the ground of hasty and 
uncorrected composition. The edi- 
tion of the Memoirs which is before 
us, Was for some years under the re- 
vision of the writer. The single ex- 
ception to this remark is the criticism 
above cited on Blair’s Lectures, which 
Is contained in one of the private 
letters. 

{t cannot be, in itself, a pleasing 
task to enumerate the faults of men of 
learning and ability. But it is impor- 
tant to establish right notions on the 
Nature of that ‘‘ Christian virtue” 
Which is recommended in the Scerip- 
tures. While, therefore, we concede 
to the editors of the volumes before 
us, that the subject of them was at- 
fectionate to his friends and benevo- 
lent to the unhappy; while we con- 
cede to his panegyrist > Aikin, that 
he was sometimes as lavish of his 
praise, as, on other occasions, he was 
prodigal of his censure; and while 
we concede to his apologist Dr. Parr, 
that he was patient of respectful op- 
position ; we are yet compelled to 
remark, that all this, commendable as 
it is, may be consistent with the total 
absence of true Christian charity. It 
is in the very article of disrespectful 
Opposition, and unprovoked+ injury, 
that true Christian charity discovers 
herself. A spirit, gentle when treat- 
ed with respect, but quickly fired 
by affronts, suspicious, and imperious, 
has surely little in common with that 
heavenly quality which suffereth long, 
vaunteth not itself, ts not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil, and endureth 
all things. It should be observed too, 
that the pride of a great scholar may 
be gratified in conferring praise, ‘ex- 
actly as the pride of the Romans, or 
that of Charles the Twelfth, was gra- 
tified in givingaway kingdoms. ‘This 
sort of consequential generosity is no 
proof of humility; for gifts bestowed 
with such parade are as flattering to 


the vanity of Aim that gives as of him. 


that takes. And in effect, nothing 
can be better known than that the 
writings of some of the most arrogant 
classical scholars, occasionally contain 
eulogies as profuse as the Latin lan- 
guage,.so rich in superlatives, can 
grnish. | 

Now it is impossible to contemplate 
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such a character as that which we 
have been reviewing, without sus- 
pecting that there was something ra- 
dically wrong in the principles on 
which it was formed, It appears to 
us that this radical defect was a disbe- 
lief of the doctrine of human depravi- 
ty. ‘This doctrine may, doubtless, be 
believed, without its producing any 
beneficial effects on the heart or the 
temper; yet without this doctrine we 
do not see how any foundation can be 
laid for that anxious self-scrutiny, 
that jealous watchtulness over every 
thought and every motive, and that 
earnest prayer tor divine assistance, 
which are the only eflicacious correc- 
tives for pride, vanity, and selfishness. 
Mr. Waketield’s sentiments on this 
subject may be collected from the fol- 
lowing senience: 

‘© That doctrine of the depravation of 
the human heart, in consequence of the 
fall, is most unscriptural and erroneous, 
dishouourable to God, end an éncourage- 
ment to sinners, &ec. &c.” (p. 419. Vol. 1.) 

We shall not here stop to remark 
particularly on the inconsistency of 
this assertion with the complaints 
which our author so trequently pours 
forth, of the general prevalence of 
moral evil, wl the rarity of virtue; 
nor to ¢nquire why,-if all men be 
naturally lecmed to do right, so 
many men should be practically dis- 
posed to do wrong. ‘This is not the 
place for such a discussion; and 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with respectfully pressing upon our 
readers the importance of holding fast 
the doctrine in question. It 1s, in 
some sense, the fundamental article 
of Christianity ; for it is that which 
brings all her other doctrines, as well 
as all her precepts, home to our hearts 
and our practice. The essential deity 
of Him who came down from heaven 
to expiate the sins of the world, and 
the personality of that Spirit who of- 
ters his gracious assistance to master 
the corruption of our nature; these 
tenets, as they can have no practical 
effect, so neither will they long be 
believed, if we are once convinced 
that there are no sins to be expiated 
and no corruption to be mastered. 
‘Phe Christian Revelation is represent- 
ed under the images of light rising 
on the benighted, life revisiting the 
dead, and ‘ the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.” But if we 
are persuaded that there ts nothing in 
our state analogous to this darkness, 
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this death, and this bondage, how can 
we expect to partake of that illumina- 
tion, that resurrection, and that ‘‘ glo- 
rious liberty ?”” The memoirs before 


us appear toafford.a melancholy proof 


that the renunciation of this doctrine 
of man’s corruption is naturally fol- 
lowed, both by a departure from the 
spirit of Christianity, and by a de- 
flexion from its most essential truths. 

Mr. Wakefield’s inacquaintance 
with human nature discovers itself in 
most of his habits of thinking and 
judging. Swift and Pope were ne- 
ver more captious in their dissatisfac- 
tion with the world. He seems per- 

etually at a loss to account for the 
little respect which his talents and 
qualifications attract, and the imatten- 
tion with which his proposals for the 
education of youth are treated. Had 
he recollected the recent history of 
Dr. Johnson, he might surely have 
been content with the tardy progress 
which he made in the public favour. 
And here we may remark that, al- 
though toa superficial eye there may 
appear to be a strong resemblance be- 
tween the haughtiness of Johnson and 
the lettered arrogance of the author 
before us, yet in nothing does the su- 
perior good sense and intellectual rec- 
titude of the former appear more cone 
spicuous, than in the soundness and 
accuracy with which he habitually 
formed his estimate of mankind. We 
may remark also, that amidst too 
much laxity of practice, and too 
much intercourse with the licentious 
and the gay, the piety of Johnson was 
principally sustained by his uniform 
and deep consciousness of human de- 
pravity. 

In politics, the Editors of these Me- 
moirs assure us that their lamented 
friend was no ¢theorist. In one sense, 
however, itappears to us that he merit- 
edihat appellation: he was perpetually 
panting for the introduction of a state 
ot political perfection, of which poli- 
ticians have long since learned trom 
experience to relinquish all hopes, and 
of which better authorities have taught 
us that the existence 1s not to be ex- 
pected. Although no man seems 
more firmly to have held the opinion, 
that whatever is, is wrong, yet the fol- 
lowing passage will shew by what an 
easy process, in his conception, all 
that was wrong might be set right. 

‘« By what an unaccountable infatuation 
can men confederate against thee own 
happiness! By the deatiuctiom of ali arbi- 


trary government and its appendages, by 
the introduction of humane and equal laws, 
by the establishment of judicial processes, 
speedy, decisive, and unburdensome, by 
the education of the common people and 
the cultivation of true unpolitical religion, 
such a glorious system of universal diberty 
and aniimited benevolence might be esta- 
blished, as would make this earth, in com- 
parison of its present condition, 2 PER- 
FECT PARADISE.” (Vol. 1. p. 362.) 

_ Yet it would be extremely unfair 
in us not to observe, that on some oc- 
casions Mr. Wakefield can appreciate 
with more candour the political bless- 
ings with which he was actually sur- 
rounded. The following very just re- 
mark occurs in a letter written in 
1805: 

‘* No emoluments would induce me to 
migrate from my native spot. Depend 
upon it, there will be no such doings in 
that latitude (America), as there are now 
in Old England, for many generations.” 
(p. 485. Vol. 1.) 

We shall here close our review of 
Mr. Wakefield’s character, with re- 
marking, that he was free, as far as 
it appears, from gross vices. It forms 
no part of our plan particularly to ex- 
amine his qualifications as a classical 
scholar. They are well known to 
have been uncommon, and they seem 
to be, on the whole, very faicly and 
very sensibly estimated in a letter from 
Dr. Parr, annexed to this work. (See 
Appendix. G.) 

It is now necessary to pay some at- 
tention to the opinions of Mr. Wake- 
field on some very important subjects, 
which are incidentally introduced in- 
to this narrative. ‘These principally 
rclate to the jurisprudence of this 
country and the management of our 
public prisons; to the cruelty of pri- 
vateering and of the slave trade; and 
to the systems of education adopted 
m our public schools and universi- 
ties. 

With regard to the first of these sub- 
jects, we agree with thisauthorin think- 
ing that the efforts of the state should 
be directed, rather to the prevention, 
than to the punishment, of crimes; 
aud, consequently, that effectual mea- 
sures should be taken for the educa- 
tion of the lower classes of society. 
But his favourite project of amending 
delinquents by lenity rather than by 
force, though founded on a pr.nvip'e 
both humane and just, seems to be 
pushed to somewhat of an extrava- 
gant length. His remarks on the ecc- 
nomy of our public prisons, descrve 
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mm our judgment, to be perused with 
much care. They were the result of 
personal observation and experience, 
and, though some of the facts on 
which they proceed are probably ex- 
aggerated, yet we cannot help think- 
ing that many of them are too well 
founded. We speak here rather from 
conjecture than from knowledge; and 
shall, theretore, enable the reader to 
judge tor himselt, by presenting him 
with some loose extracts from a paper 
on this subject, found after Mr. Wake- 
field’s death, and published by his 
present editors, 

* During four winter months, as their 
time of coutinement in their cells is dated 
from the decline of diy, their solitude in 
darkness varies from jifterrn to sixteen 
bours. Surety such an annihilation from 
active hfe is highly criminal, and an of- 
fence against the dispensation of our Crea- 
tor, who has appoipte! our sojournment 
here as a period of preparation for futuri- 
ty.” (Vol. II. p. 271.) 

** A crying sin, in these gaols, is the ha- 
bit of idleness, which they confirm or pro- 
duce, During the period of from one to 
eight months, before trial at least, they 
have no employment beyond occasional 
labours at the water-engine; but saunter 
about, lie down asleep, or waste their 
hours in such pnecifying conversation as 
Men grossly ignorant may be supposed to 
entertain with each other. Such is the 
ease also with the debtors, almost without 
exception.” (p. 272. Vol. II.) 

** Severe treatment,without any attempt 
2t removing gross ignorance, (tlie almost 
universal economy of these goals), hardens 
their inha>itants, and prepares them fer 
additional outrage to society.” (Ibid.) 

‘* The loading of prisoners, even before 
triai,with very heavy irons, so thatthey can 
scarcely walk beneath the weight, at the 
discretion of the gaoler, not by the mea- 
sure of the alleged offence, is not only a 
very inhuman, but, [ should think, a very 
needless practice, in a prison so construct- 
ed and so regulated as to preclude all ex- 
pectation of escape on the part of the pri- 
sovner, and all fear of it on that of his 
keeper.” (Voi. 1], p. 275.) 

‘* Another serious injury artses from 
the jong interval of tmpnsunment defore 
jie iricl, Aman shall ‘ic in prison for eight 
months, and, after a!l, no erme be fennd 
against him. But his time has been lost, 
his character ruined, his family wnpover- 
ished—every possible evi', and uo recom- 
pence.” (Vol. II. p. 276.*) 

* These remarks are sanctioned to a 
considerable extent by the authority of the 
benevolent Mr. Howard, in his work on 
prisons. Since his time, however, im- 
provements have Leen introduced, which, 
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Of the practice of privateering, 
and of the African slave trade, our 
author speaks with great indignation. 
Acquiescing in his general sentiments 
on these subjects, we should be glad 
to introduce his own words to our 
readers; but they would occupy too 
much space, and we are hastening to 
some other topics, which, both from 
their own importance, and from the 
novelty of some of the opinions deli- 
vered on them by Mr. Wakefield, de- 
mand our careful attention. We re- 
fer to his thoughts on the subject, 
both of scholastic, and of academical, 
education. 

Our author no where institutes a 
comparison of the general merits of a 
private, with those of a public edu- 
cation; and we are, therefore, not 
called upon to enter into the discus- 
sion of a question, respecting which 
it is perhaps impossible to lay down 
anv rule of universal application. But, 
so far as literary acquirements alone 
are considered, itis tolerably clear, 
that he would have decided in favour 
of a public school. Eton, at least, he 
extols as incomparably superior to e+ 
very other nursery of classical schoe 
lars, and he seems to attribute his own 
deficiency in Latin composition to the 
circumstance of his having been 
formed in private seminaries. In this 
last sentiment his apologist, Dr. Parr, 
more than acquiesces; ascribing the 
defects of Mr. Wakefield’s Latin 
style chiefly to the want of ‘‘ an edu- 
cation in one of our great public 
schools, where his taste would ‘‘ have 
been early and correctly formed ;” 
and “‘ where a traditionary stock of 

rinciples would have been ready for 
his use in the opinions and composi- 
tions of his schoolfellows.” Were it 
even prudent to dispute the verdict 
of so great an authority, we should 
not be inclined to it in the present in- 
stance; it is undeniable that the Lati- 
nity of most of the scholars who have 
grown up under private tuition, and 
among the rest of Mr. Wakefield, is 
occasionally disfigured by faults, nay, 
by verbal blunders, of which even 
the fourth-form heroes of a public 
school are not often guilty. Lut, at 


in many instances, must hve creatly a- 
batel the evils complained of. There be- 
ing a general gaol! delivery at least every 
half year, it cannot often happen that pn- 
soners should suffer e gut mouths of previ- 
ous conlinemeat 
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the same time, and with the greatest 
respect, both for the authority of Dr. 
Parr and for the fame of Eton, we 
shall venture to throw out the follow- 


ing queries for the consideration of 


our readers. Whether the elegance of 
prose composition be as much studied 
in public schools as its correctness ? 
Whether the attention of the boys e- 
ducated in these seminaries, be not 
too much diverted from the acquisi- 
tion of a good prose style in Latin, 
which is nearly the same thing as the 
knuwledee of the Latin tongue, to me- 
trical composition? Whether, in con- 
sequence of this circumstance, it does 
not too often happen, that their prose 
exercises, instcad of resembling Cice- 
ro or Cesar, abound with Virgilian or 
Horatian phrases, pounded down into 
something that is neither prose noi 
poetry’ And lastly, whether it be 
not sometimes true that the disciples 
of a public school, although their clas- 


sical accomplishments have a sort of 


smariness, and if it may be said, a 
burnish peculiar to themselves, are yet 
not equally distinguished by solidity 
of learning and originality of research ? 

Considering the formality (if it were 
not an ill-natured word, we should say 
the parade) with which Mr. Wake- 
field enters on the enumeration of the 
defects chargeable upon the constitu- 
tion of Cambridge, we were some- 
what disappointed by this part of his 
work. He does not enter into the 
depths of the subject, nor so much as 
stir many questions connected with it, 
which are equally interesting to the 
patriot and to the philosopher. How 
far it is expedient to prepare men for 
the duties of life, by the study of ab- 
stract truths, unconnected with any 
particular profession; how far an ac- 
quaintance with mathematical science, 
which 1s employed in reasoning about 
certainties, and therefore resembles a 
game of skill, can be considered as 
disciplining the human mind for the 
sphere of the world, where we can 
play only with chances and probabili- 
ties; how far it is judicious to cultl- 
vate almost exclusively one, or per- 
haps two, departments of knowledge, 


no regard being paid to the variety of 


the tastes and iclinations of men: 
these and many other similar questions 
may furly give rise to much difler- 
ence of opinion, and we sliould be 
happy to see them temperately dis- 
cussed. Yet the hints which Mr. 
Wakehield offers to his 4/ma Mater, 
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are by no means to be slighted, ex- 
cepting where they have taken a 
tinge Thee his religious prejudices. 
He enforces the necessity of nominat- 
ing the college tutors to their oflice on 
the ground of merit, and not on ac- 
count of their standing in the universi- 
ty. He strongly recommends an early 
hour of dinner in colleges, and argues 
with much force in favour of this 
plan. Above all, he reprobates the 
indecorum with which the devotional 
exercises, both of particular colleges, 
and of the university, are performed: 

“ Now what can be conceived more dis- 
graceful to the university, than for strang- 
ers to go into the Church, ona saint's day, 
and see the preacher exhibiting only tothe 
Vice-chancellor, the Beadle, Mr. Blue-coa, 
and the walls ? 

‘* Should the spectator by chance come 
to a station under the eastern gallery, the 
preacher alone would be exposed to his 
view; and would forcibly remind him of 
Amphion exerting his power on the stones, 
or of ‘a voice crying in the wiiderness.’ 

‘‘ The morning and evening prayers 
(which are much too long) are se/com ate 
tended az ail by the Fellows: and with no 
seriousness of devoiion by the Undergra- 
duates. Yet these might be cuntrived, 
probably, without danger of interference 
from their politica! or ecciesiestical supe- 
rior, to contribute much more to the edi- 
fication of the student.” (Vol. I. pp. 151, 
152.) 

In spite of the ill-placed levity wit! 
which our author writes on this sub- 
ject, yet if the abuses, of which he 
complains, really exist, his censure of 
the university is but too well direcied. 
Surely, surely, it becomes the supe- 
riors of that noble seminary to wash 
away this stain, and no longer to 
leave in the mouth of the enemy such a 
theme ot reproach. 

Mr. Wakefield treats the Universi- 
ty of Oxtord (to use the lightest possi- 
ble expression) with very litle cere- 
mony. His editors, however, very 
properly observe, that some objections 
which mightin his lite-tume have been 
fairly urged against the constitutvon of 
that university, have now little olace. 
The recent introduction ot public ex- 
aminations into Oxtord, somewhat at- 
ter the manner of Cambriage, must 
eventually be attended with ine hap- 
piest effects. The defects which Mr. 
Wakefield’s Editors impute to the pe- 
culiar plan of examination adopted 
by the Oxonians, time will gradually 
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to us to have one detect greater than 
any of those which they have men- 
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tioned; we allude to the number of 
those branches of knowledge, in which 
every candidate for distinction 1s ex- 
pected io have made a certain pro- 
ficiency. ‘Too great a variety of pur- 
suits distracts the attention of the 
young student; nor can we possibly 
expect that a youth of twenty can be 
in any sense a genera/ scholar. But 
this imperfection too, if we are right 
in calling it such, will, wé doubt not, 
wear itself away. Either the lapse 
of time will insensibly exalt some one 
of the subjects of examination into 
paramount importance, and leave the 
rest only a nominal existence, as it 
has done in the sister-university; or, 
which is perhaps the better alterna- 
tive, the candidates will gradually 
gain the liberty of choosing, accord- 
ing to their respective tastes, some 
one department of knowledge for the 
trial of their particular merits, and of 
atoning by their strength in this, tor 
their imperfection in every thing else. 
There is, indeed, one part of these 
public examinations which, we trust 
and believe, wil] never be sacrificed 
to such a compromise as has been de- 
scribed; the examination in the rudi- 
mentsof religion. 

We have yet to notice the obser- 
vations which Mr. Wakefield delivers 
towards the conclusion of his work, 
*‘upon the highly important subvect 
of academical instruction, and with 
particular reterence to the Christian 
Ministry.” Many of these observa- 
tions are just, and discover the author 
of them to have been, in spite of all 
his dogmatism and verhiage, a man of 
acuteness and observation. Indeed 
they comprise by far the completest 
system of rules on the subject of edu- 
cation contained in the whole book. 
By way of studving brevity, we siall 
solicit the attention of our readers on- 
ly to two points, first, to the general 
principle on which, according to this 
author, the whole business of tuition 
should be conducted, and then to the 
plan which he recommends for the 
instruction of youth in religion. 


“‘ The greatest service of tuition to any 
youth, is toteach him the erercise of his 
own powers; to conduct him to the hill of 
knowledge by that gradual process in which 
he sees and secures his own way, and re- 
joices in a consciousness of his own facul- 
tics and his own preficiency.” (Vol. [. p. 
344.) 


Certainly this admonition will be 
approved by all who remember that 


to mature the reasoning powers of the 
pupil, is one great purpose of educa- 
tion. And how indeed can the rea. 
soning powers be matured, if they are 
never permitted to struggle with diffi- 
culty? At the same time, in matters 
which admit only of moral certaint 
and inductive proot, we must recol- 
lect that young minds are apt to form 
rash and wrong judgments, and we 
should therefore carefully teach them 
that great art, an art not less usetul 
than that of reasoning itself, the art of 
being content with suspense and igno- 
rance. We must teach them to ac- 
quiesce in the reflection, that there are 
chines “the knowledge of which is 
too wonderful for man, and he cannot 
attain unto it.” 

Lhat we may do no injustice to our 
author’s sentiments on the subject of 
religious instruction, we shall subjoin 
a preity long extract: 


“The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are, as all parties allow, the 
sole rehositories of divine truth, and the 
storehouse whence all our materials of a 
religious creed are to be derived. 

‘* What then ts the first step necessary } 
Undemably, an intimate acquaintance 
with the é/unguage and phraseology of the 
sacred volune, in conjunction with those 
indispensible assistances, which an accu. 
rate and extensive kuowledge of the Greek 
and Ronan writers is capable of furnishing. 
Every philosophical mind will readily grant 
me, that no system of rehgious doctrines 
can be valuable to the possessor, or useful 
to the promotion of gospel truth, which ts 
not the result of an impart'al and unbiass- 
ed perusal of the Scriptures. 

“The New Lestament should be read as 
if the book was newly pubiished in the 
world, and, if possible, every interference 
of any sentiments professed amoung differ- 
ent sects of Christians most scrupulously 
Shut out. 

‘** Let the student thoroughly understand 
the diction and style of his author’s com- 
position, and deduce his own creed accord- 
ingly. 

‘““Where is the meritorious difference 
between Socinian and Jriniturian, if the 
respective doctrines have been poured into 
the mind through the tunnel of a lecture ? 
Of what value is the fire of zeal, without 
the illumination of knowledge ¢ A direct 
consequence of such discipline is the pro- 
duction of sects and divisions in society, 
rather then edification in gospel truth and 
gospel manners. I fecl no difficulty, 
therefore, in condemning most decisively 
and severely that plan of lecturing in 77ri- 
nitareanism, Arianism, and Socinianism, 
the pre-eristence of Christ, &c.; whence 
springs, with other eyil fruit, a harvest of 
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theological coxcombs, devoted to a system, 
and puffed up with a vain conceit of pro- 
found knowledge not worth possessing.” 
(Vol. 1. p. 340, 341.) 


The necessity. of attending to what 
our author calls the phraseology of 
Scripture, he repeatedly enforces or 
implies throughout his Memoirs and 
his Letters. We would refer to Vol. I. 
pp. 100, 115, 185, 234, 268, 203, 441, 
452, &e. &e. 

At first view this plan of religious 
instruction may seem to be the natu- 
ral result of that general principle of 
education, which Mr. Wakefield re- 
commends in the passage we before 
transcribed; the principle of teaching 
the pupil the exercise of his own powers. 
‘The student may, perhaps, think that 
the liberty of ‘* deducing his own 
creed” from Scripture, is analogous 
to the liberty of working out a mathe- 
matical problem in his own way, or 
to the liberty of making out by his 
own ingenuity the sense of a passage 
in Cordery. But reflection will, we 
think, prove that this is not true. We 
may leave a boy to “ the exercise of 
his own powers,” in solving an alge- 
braic equation; but if he were to 
bring out a conclusion which we knew 
to be grossly wrong, the most liberal 
teacher would beg leave to interfere, 
and to convince him of his mistake ; 
if possible, by reasoning; if not, by 
the mere force of an ¢pse dixit. In 
this case, therefore, the right of su- 
perintendance, though mildly exer- 
cised, is by no means resigned; all 
that we aim at is to lead the young 
mind instead of dragging it along, to 
guide, but with a slackened rein. It 
is otherwise, if we mistake not, with 
Mr. Wakefield’s plan of religious in- 
struction; here the student is to be 
furnished with the data, and is then 
absolutely totorm his own conclusions, 
without any bias or interterence trom 
his instructor; he is to be taught how 
to read Scripture, and 1s then lett to 
deduce a creed and a whole body of 
divinity tor himselt. ‘This plan we 
cannot help regarding as highly inex- 
pedient ; and we shall briefly state our 
reasons for this opinion. 

Our author pronounces the language 
of the New Testament to be “ popx- 
lar Greek, conveyed throughout in the 
Hebrew idiom;” and although this 
proposition, if rigidly taken, involves 
a contradiction in terms, yet, under- 
standing it in a looser sense, we may 
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allow that the phraseology of this part 
of Scripture abounds in the idioma- 
tical expressions of both languages. 
Tounderstand that phraseology, there- 
fore, must be a work of labour.  In- 
deed Mr. Wakefield “ lavs it down as 
an incontrovertible truth,” that noman 
can possibly attain this object, ‘‘ with- 
out an intimate acquaintance with the 
power and peculiarities of the Hebrew 
tongue.” Nor is this all. An intimate 
acquaintance with ‘the philology of 
Greece and Rome,” is also represent- 
ed as indispensable, and consequent- 
ly, ‘fan accurate and extensive know- 
ledge of the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters.” Now when it is considered 
how many years it requires to acquire 
even a moderate acquaintance with 
classical literature ; when it is consi- 
dered that to much more than such an 
acquaintance with it, we must super- 
add, in the present instance, a familiari- 
ty with felwew, and farther, that some 
time must surely be spent in learning 
how the writers of the New Testa- 
ment combine the idioms of the two 
very different languages in their com- 
positions ; it may fairly be assumed, 
that it must be a youth of surprising 
talents who will be able to read the 
New Testament under the age of 
twenty years. And can it then, we 
would ask, be otherwise than highly 
inexpedient, that the student should 
be permitted to pass so many years 
of his life without so much as forming 
an opinion on the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity? Nay, if possi- 
bie, without so much as hearing of 
them? If those doctrines are set forth 
as tending powertully to influence 
the conduct of men, are we warrant- 
ed in leaving the slippery season of 
youth unturnished with such powerful 
motives? And is there no danger 
lest so long an indifference to any par- 
ticular religious opinions, should end 
in an equal indifference to aii ? 

Were this question to be decided 
by an argument ad hominem, it would 
soon be set at rest. The deist might 
ask, by what authority Mr. Wake- 
fied decided tor his pupil, that the 
Scriptures are the ‘* sole repositories 
of divine truth,” and theretore to be 
principally studied? The Mahome- 
tan might urge the necessity of a con- 
current instruction in the pAérascology 
ot the Aoran, for the purpose of com- 
paring the internal evidences of Nia- 
homctanism wath those of Christianuy 
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Mr. Godwin might put in a similar 
claim in behalf of his Political Jus- 
tice, or, at least, of his Novels. A- 

ain—It cannot be doubted, that Mr. 

Vakefield instilled imto the infant 
minds of his children, a belief in the 
being of a God, and a reverence for 
truth. Is there then any ‘‘ meritori- 
ous difference” between the Theist 
and Atheist, a lover of truth and a 
lover of falsehood, when men are re- 
spectively formed to these characters 
from their cradles? Or is a doctrine, 
worked into the frame by the omnipo- 
tence of habit, so much more valua- 
ble than a doctrine ‘‘ poured into the 
mind through the funnel of a lec- 
turer” 

Since then reason and revelation a- 
like command the parent to znfluence 
the minds of his offspring, and to en- 
list their prejudices on the side oi truth 
and virtue, we cannot discover why, 


where much is taught, any thing of 


importance should be left untaught. 
It is in vain to stop short. What- 
ever doctrine aman believes to be es- 
sential, to be explicitly stated and 
strongly enforced in Scripture, that 


doctrme he is bound to impress on — 


the heart of his child. He must, in- 
deed, inculcate it with judgment; he 
must (as we before expressed it) lead 
the youthful mind, instead of drag- 
ging it along: stillit must be a matter 
of influence and education. Even if 
his tenets differ from those of all the 
world besides, his parental duty re- 
mains the same; the singularity of his 
opinions may be a good reason for his 
examining them with a scrupulous 
and conscientious jealousy; but it is 
no reason for his neglecting te dispense 
the bread of instruction to those whom 
God and nature have placed under 
his care. 

Much more might be said on this 
head ; but the remarks which have al- 
ready been offered, seem to us to de- 
monstrate the inexpediency of Mr. 
W akefield’s proposed plan. We have 
only room to add, that were his pro- 
ject in the highest degree eligible, yet 
trom the length of time which such a 
system of instruction would require, 
it could be carried into effect only by 
a very small part of mankind. 

Notwitastanding the censures which 
we have made bold to bestow both 


on the opinions and on the temper of 


Mr. Wakefield, we must confess that 
we have been much imterested by 


the perusal of these Memoirs. They 
are calculated to gratify the fond ob- 
server of human nature, by their gta- 
phical force in the developement of a 
remarkable character. ‘To the stu- 
dent they must be pleasing, because 
they set before him a singular exam- 
pe of ardent research and untamea- 
le industry. By those who are inte- 
rested in the welfare of the rising ge- 
neration, they will be read with curi- 
ous attention, on account of those 
important questions connected with 
the subject of education, which they 
every where provoke, though the 
seldom resolve. Finally, they will be 
productive of the greatest benefit to 
all, if they convince us how vain is 
that faztk which worketh not by love, 
and it they impress on our minds the 
awful lesson, that “ though we speak 
with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, though we understand all myste- 
ries and all knowledge, though we 
bestow all our goods to teed the poor, 
and though we [are ready to] give 
our bodies to be burned, yet if we 


have not charity, it profiteth us no- 
thing.” 


— ee 


The Poetical Register, and Repository 
of Fugitive Poetry, for 1802. Se- 
cond Edition. London, Rivington. 
1803.- 12mo. pp. 456, 


We introduce this book to our readers, 
principally for the sake of a single 
com position which it contains; a prize 
poem, written by Mr. Heber, of 
Brazen-Nose College, in Oxford, and 
entitled ‘‘ Palestine.” We cannot, 
indeed, help expressing our regret, 
that this classical poem has not been 
published in an independent form, as 
the multitude of companions, which it 
is here compelled to drag along with 
it, must very materially impede the 
rapidity and limit the extent of its 
circulation. it has really too much 
merit to appear in a repository of fu-- 
gttive poetry. 

It is curious, that within the short 
space of two years, the universities of 
this land should respectively give 
birth to two such prize-compositions, 
as that of Mr. Heber, which ts now 
betore us, and Mr. Grant’s Poem 
**On the Restoration of Learning in 
the Rast,” which was reviewed in our 
last number. The comparative claims - 


of these two poeras on the publie taé 
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vour, we shall 
A comparison of 
would be extremety 
we should be to treat as rivals, 
authors who, wetrust, have the libe- 
ralit y to con: ler themsc! Ives as Com- 
panions, Yet without delivering any 


i 1° 
not alfempi lo a just. 
them in this view 
vidious: and 


SOrry 


opinion on the relative magnitude of 


we may be permitte ‘d to 
characteristic marks by 
which, as we conceive, they are dis- 
tinguished from each other. We 
should then, on the whole, incline to 
designate Mr. | rrant's poem by the 
word cenius, 
Mr. Hieber the palm of ¢asie. Jin so 
saying, however, we mean not to de- 
nv that the praisc, both of genius and 
of taste, belongs to both the one and 
the other of these authors. ‘Ihe poet 
of Cambridge, for example, gencral- 
ly discovers a judgment In arranging 
the various topics on w hich he touches, 
almost equa! to the felicity of inven- 
tion with which he searches them 
out; and tothe excellence ot the broad 
outline of his poem, we | have ee 
borne an ample testimony. Sul, 
we also remarked in our last number, 
there is something unfortunate in t the 
execution of the first part of his pian; 
and in one or two instances | 


the it merits, 
trace out the 


he dweils 
too long on particular subjecis : 


he 1s 


also much more frequently guilty of 


verbal inaccuracies than his brother 
bard. But all this we forget tn fol- 
lowing his flight, because we are as- 
tonis! ved by that rapidity of imagina- 
tion, and that command of poetic lan- 
guage, which so forcibly remind us 
of his own lines; 


ild machi Ge c nce, 


Oe 
read sui 9: imities of Svlis. 


** Creative Fancy’s 
And ail the d 

On the other hand, though Mr. 
Heber, on one er two occasions, 
covers considerabie poetic vigour; 
and though one of his eitusions, which 


we shail exiract sapere i , 18 uncom- 
monly splendid and sublime; yet, in 
general, his loitier passages seem to 
be rather constructed than created; 


. . . ’ ‘* , 

and it he has fewe rr faulty lines than 
} ainty ‘ —s 

Mr. Grant, ne has cert: se ‘ a eTeacelr 


~ 


proportion of feeble couplets. “At the 
Ssaine time, however, the uncominon 
neatness of his plot, and the tasteful 


symmetry with eich the various 
parts of his performance are fitted to 
each other, besnes Ka ju dgment nice- 
ly Stieect: ? Wade in the chaste and 


pleasing gracefulness of his style, we 
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discover a mind familiar with the 
most classic models 


nd a J conte 4 On | ee ' at go! 





It is difficult to convey to the reader 
a full i wieca of Mr. He ber’ 5 excclie NCe 
in those partic ulars in which we have 
pronounced him to be most e XC elicnt, 
without trause _ is the whole of his 
poem. A e prospects would be 


a very meagre , representative of a 
composition, whose beauty greatly 
consists in these more delicate touches 


by which its various tints are made to 
melt into each other. It need hardly 
be added, ihat partial cxtracts must 
be almost ‘equaily defective in tis re- 
spect; yet with these we must be 
content; and perhaps some Of those 
with which we intend to ornament 
our pages, by exemplifying the skill 
with which this author can connect 
two adjacent parts, may serve to give 
a jaint notion of his gencral dexterity 
in grouping. In ihe mean time we 


may ‘state that the poem begins with 
a view of the present state ot Pales- 
tine, proceeds to a retrospect of her 
past giories, and cioses with the pro- 


spect of those brighter glories which 
she may anticipate as yet to come. 
The first passage which we shall 
gratify ourselves by tr: anscribing, i 
tle invocation into which the poe 
bursts, after he has taken a short sur- 
vey of the present wretchedness of 
the Holy Land. It is solemn, pleas- 
ing, and poetical. 
** Ye Guardian Saints! ye warrior sons 
of heaven *, 
To whose high care 
giv’n! 


—_ 


Judza’s 


O wont of old your nightly watch to keen 
A an of cods, on Sion’s towery steer 7 
if “er your secret footsteps if 
Tabor’s echome hill, 


ger stril 
m ° ; c 

b Sioa s fount, of 
if e’er your song 


ron hel ibe 80 = dwell 

And mourn the captive land you lo 2 
well; 

(For, oft’, “tis said, in Kedron’s palmy 

vale, . 


~ — t aii eet ; . . 
Mysterious harpiogs swell the midnight 








9 
And, biest as balmy dews that Hermon 
. 
M it S tcacence on the p rim’s ear:) 
ee Ant forthese celestial warriors 
may ve four josh. v. 15 2A see 
“ Ma c.v. 3: lord. x Joseph. ka. Huds. 
Vi, p. 1252., et alivi passim. 
56 A. it is Sc ure ely necessary to ment n 
the lofty site ot Jerusalem. ‘ The iil] “of 
God is @ ligh hill, even a high biil as the 


hil) ot Bashan.’ 
« + Sze Sandys, 


7 


yito Agia. 


Rr 


and other 
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Forgive, blest spirits, if a theme so high 


Mock t! weak notes of mortal muin- 


Yet, mivht your aid this anxious breast in- 

spire 

With one faint spark of Multon’s seraph 
lire, 

Then should my Muse ascend with bolder 


{nd wave her eagle-plumes exulting in the 
light.” (p. 176, 177.) 
ere issomething at once touching 
and awful in the scenes and imagery 
which these very elegani lines prese nt 
to our minds. Were we now inclin- 
ed to qualify our commendation, with 
respect to nnd part of this passage, 
we should say that its two conc! luding 
couplets are i quite worthy of their 
hich station. They baud too much 
the appearance of ev ery -day poetry ; 
and the last line, which ts the best of 
the four, not ouly has the misfortune 
to be an Alexandrine, but also seems 
aun imperfect echo of one to which we 
are sure we need not direct the reader 
by a particular reterence; 


ie) ‘ , 
Xv - ‘ 


Waves in the eye of heav’n his many Co- 


: ot Mr. Heber in con- 
ducting his tran siiions trom one topic 
to another, may be conceived tro m 
the manner in which, alter mourning 
over the fallen condition of the Jews, 
he transfers his view to the ancient 
: : 


sp:endour of that favoured nation. 


Yd.e iSfaei’s SONS, by scorpion Curses 


anven, 
4 } toa ant } 
Outcasts of earth, and repro bate of heaven, 


3 arvucna the wide Wwol ‘id in trie ndless Exi.e 


+~- . 
Stray 


4 


Remorse and shame sole comrades 
es iuy, 


her . 2 — mad 
Yricgk GUIRO Gespali thei; coun 


+s 


behOo d, 


And. dead te glory, only burn for gold 
* O Thou, thir Guide, their Father, and 
t: Ty d, 
Lov'c for Thy mercies, [hy power a- 
dor’d'! 
if at Ziiy Name the waves forgot their 
frsy ‘ot 
force +, 
. - a? ns _. 
Anc renue nt JViuais SV sul isis t ell Oling 
source 5 
au f Tay Na! Lie sinew Sie ‘py Iii tail > 
3, A 
aa * 
And i lini Ty Siri si DO 4 a f | marbl 


hea id — 





‘© * Common practice, and the anthor:- 
ty of Milton, seem sufficient to justity 
using this term asa persopificatiou of po.- 
try. 

«4 Psalm cx.y. 





ster.—tT¢ bers Pa lestine. [M AY, 


meline, 

And raise from earth Thy long-neglected 
vine tT! 

Her rifled fraits behold the heathen bear, 

And wild-wood boars her mangled clusters 
tear. 

Was it for this she stretch’d her peopled 
revcn 


at 


fo Isracl’s woes a pitying eat 


From far Euphrates to the western main ? 
2 —_ ? ‘ — . ,*? ’ ’ 7 
lon this, ver many aihiltncr oougos she 
thre ; 
| 


And her wide arms like goodly cedar: 


‘For this, proud Edom slept beneath her 


shade, 


4 


And o’er th’ 


Arabian éeep her branches 
** O techie boast of transitory power ! 
Vain, fiuitless trust of Judah's happier 
hour! 

Not such their hope, when through the 
parted main 

The cloudy wonder led the warrior trai: 

Not such their hope, when through tie 
fields of nicht 

The torch of heaven diffus’d its friendly 
iicht: 

od the on- 


And hurld stern Canaen trom histrencar: 


> 
> ; 

f} + 
em iil 


In rude array, the harness’d Amorite: 


Nor, When five monarchs led to Gibeon’s 


Yes—in that hour, by mortalaccents stav’d, 

The lingering Son his fiery wheels delay'd; 

rr 5 ¥ : i 

The Moon, obedient, trembled at Uliec 
SounG, 

Curb’d her pale car, and cheek’d her 
- ‘ 1 ** P= % | > 9 

round. jie bos Ube 


ae mee ited this passa bs te 
M e ‘ere am eS CILE i thi iJ iS ace, Hot a’ 
a pecime n either of rich poetry or of 
Sp: lendid versific ation, for it dees nut 


° 4 
. 


— 


contain above eight lines which seem 
to be disimmguished 1m these respects ; 
but on account of the ease and telici- 
iv with which ae very natural apo- 


ne mpreme being is mace 
i 


conn the lamentation over the 
present, and the recoliection of the 
vast, Gesiinies of his favourite peo- 
pie. 

The casual mention of Solomon a 
midst the ancient worthies of ey 


instantly suggests to the mind of our 
poet, the character with which that 


moparct 


» 
f 
- 
oO 
cr 


invested in the leeends of 
the Arabian fabuiists. \\ e think oul 
readers Cannot but be struck with the 
cood taste which Sir. Heber discovers 
In giving us a glimpse, and at the 
Same tine Dut a olin pse, of these [O- 
mantic legenus; while they will de- 
rive great pleasure trom the beauts 
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and grandeur of the verses in which 
he aliudes to them. 
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cc Aiud he, me warrior sage, whose 
res‘less m ind ¥ 
Through nature’s mazes wv 
fiu’d; 
every 
knew, 
And spake of every plant that quafis the 
aaew 3 
To him were known—so Hagar’s offspri 


ander’d uncon- 


Who bird, and and insect 


beast, 


tell— 
The powerful sigil] and the starry spell ; 
The midnight call, hells shadowy legions 


dread, 
And sounds that 
dead. 


Hence ail his might; fur, \ 


burst the stumbers of tl 

vho could these 
Oppose 4 

And Tad wor thus, and Syrian Balbce roset 

Yete’en the works of toiling Genitiall, 

And vain was Estakhar’s enchanted wail. 

In frantic converse with the mournful 
wind 


, 


There oft the houscless Santon rests*in- 





> 
Strange shapes he views, and drinks with 
\ dering ears 
The voices of the dead, and songs of othe: 
years. 
*¢ Suca, the feint echo of departed praise, 
Still sound L\rabi i’s leo pdary ; ys 
And thus their fabling bards delight to tell 
How lov y were toy tents, O Israel} 8! (p. 
100 1¢ ‘ 
~y 10,) 
Is it not, however, doubtful whe- 
ther Solomon can with any characte 
‘¢ * The Arabian my ory respecting 
Solomon is i itseif » fascinating, fy tle 
lustrative of tie Nresent stat f Coune 
try, and on the whole so aziec: ble to 
Scripture, that it was judged naproper to 
omit all mention of it, though its wildness 
might have operated as an ¢ ction to 
making it a principal object in the poem. 


* T Palm} ra (° Padinor tn 


was really built ‘by Solomon, {i Kings Ix. 
2 Chron. \ * ) 1 universal tradition marks 
him out, with creat probability, as the 
foun:ler of Balbec. Estakhar, ts alsoat 

buted to iim by the Arabs. Seethe Ro- 


mance of Vathek, and the various travels 
into the east, more particularly ¢ 
wn which, after a minute 
ron of te majestic ruins of 

a ee! it < 
Persia, an account foliows of the wild local 
traditions just alluded to. Volt. 
Amst. 1755. 4to. Vise also Saie’s Noran 
—)Herbelot Bibl. Onent. articie «) - 
wan Ben Daoud ;)—and the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, passim. 
“ * It is well known 


il or affected m 


hard 
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and interesting 
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Cit se rip 


har, or 


Est ik- 


> P lie Lo amite ‘ 
rersepoils, tic cap il of 


that the Sontons 


ait 1*« 


extraordinary sanctity, who wander about 
th be mntry, Sleeping i ¢ ves or cid ruins. 
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ristic propriety be termed “ the war- 
or-sage ?” 
The de 
loves 
‘To bend beneath the 
And wear with 
tomb,” 


scription of the pilgrim who 


acred gloom, 


many a kiss Messiah’ 


? 


is very soft and ples and the de- 
fence of his * 
admirable. 


1OT 
’ 
ti 


Ings 
artless zeal” is truly 
mit we reserve Our space 
another passage of some length, 
ich we really consider as in every 
view the ch. f Deru re ot Mr. Heber’s 
muse. We shall insert it 
previous comment, only pr 
that the author is speaking 
saders. 


ut any 


wilho 
¢-+ mising 


of the cru- 


»? p . . 2 > iat J 9 a> 
ee ieee red pannel floating OC) 


All madly blithe the mingled myriads ran ; 
Inipaticnt Death bebeld his destin’d food, 
And hovering vultures snuff’d the scent of 
biood. 
Not such the numbers nor the host so 


dread 

By northern Brenn, or Seythian 7 

led ||, 

such the heart-insepiring zeal that bore 

U iited ¢ srecce to Phrygia’s ree ty suore : 

‘There Gaul’s proud | kuights with boastful 
mien advance **, 

Form the long line, and shake the cornel 
lance ++ ; 

liere, link’d with Thrace, in ciose batta- 
lions stand 

a soft, in 

ern Norman joins the Au-tran 


Nor s 


| on Cc 7 r 
Ftor1ious 02 
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Ana the K trib of fate reviving Spain 
Here, in biack files, advancing firm end 
Se Ny 
Victorious Albion twangsthe deadly bow: — 
Albion i i pi 1) Li Captive > va J 
tO aid, 
And wield in ireecdom’s cause the freeman’s 
generous blade! 
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Stil pourd confusion on the Soldan’s 
mieht > 

Lords of the biting axe and beamy spear*, 


Wide-conquering tdward, hon tichard, 


hear !— 

At Albion's call your crested pride resume, 

And burst the marble slumb: rs of the 
tomb! 

Your sons behold, in arm, in heart the 
same, 


Stli press the footsteps of parental fame, 
To Salem still thety generous aid se pply, 
A ne {pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry! 
‘When he, from towery Malta’s yield- 
ng isle, 
And the green a aters of reluctant Nile, 
Th’ Peek Chief,—from Misraiin’s sub- 
ject shore 
To Acre’s walls his trophied banners bore; 
When the pale desert mark’d Lis proud ar- 
ray, 
And Desolation hop’d an ampler sway ; 
What hero then triumphant Gaul disnay’d? 
What arm repell'd the victor Renegade ? 
Britannia’s champion! bath’d in hostile 
blood, 
High onthe breach the dauntiess SEAMAN 
stood: 
Admiring Asia saw th’ unequal fight, — 
B'en the pale crescent bless’d the Chris- 
tian’s might. 
Oh day of death! oh thirst, beyond con- 
troul, 
Of crimson conquest in th’ Invader’s soul! 
The slain, yet warm, by social footsteps 
trod, 
O’er the red moat supply’d a panting road; 
O’er the red moat our conquering thun- 
ders flew, ? 
And lofticr still the grisly rampire grew. 
While proudly glow'd above the rescu’d 
tower 
The wavy cross that mark’d Britannia’s 
power.” (p. 188— 190.) 


The spirit, freedom, and fire, with 
which the above passage Is © xecuted, 
will be instantly acknowledged by all. 
‘The description of the assault of Acre 
is parucularly excellent; every figure, 
every objec ct, stands out of the can- 
vass, an d the whole picture 1s dread- 
fully faithful to all that we can con- 
ceive of the original. But there ts 
here another circumstance to which 
we would especially direct the atten- 
tion of our readers; we mean the 
happy boldness with which Mr. He 
ber darts at once from the days of the 
crusaders to medern times, and which 


inay be considered as an instance of 


co# The axe of Richard was very fa- 
mous. See Wha wee s Hiist. of Eng}, Pve- 
try, I. loo. 
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Whose } ving faichions, foremostinthe his skill in what we have called the 


“ conduct of his transitions.” 

The description of the march of the 
crusaders, which immediately ushers 
in the | lines last-cited, seems to us to 

oh ps clionab le. Wien we hear that 
the red-cress warriors came,” 
‘Their limbs all iron and their souls all 

flame,’ 


we expect nothing but images of hor- 
ror and de solation, an a this expecta- 
tion is perhaps too sudd e niy ch eC ked 
by the too gentle and pleasing picture 
of the “ tenc ter maids,” who wield 
their weapons ‘ with bashiul pride,” 


‘And start to see their armou’s iron 
gleam 
Dance with blue lustre in Tabaria’s streain.” 


Besides, from what we recollect of 
‘Tasso, we should think that the pro- 
fessed warrior-dames of the red-cross 
ariny, were not such as to “ start” on 
very light occasions, and though they 
might have abundance of pride,” 
we do not remember that their pride 
was much encumbered with ‘ bash- 
fulness.” 

In a note, Mr. Heber warmly, and 
yet sensibly, defends the projectors of 
the crusades from the charges of folly 
and injustice which have been so h- 
berally heaped upon them. He con- 
tends, that these celebrated irruptions 
of Europe into Asia were the fruits of 
a deep and provident policy, blows 

aimed at the heart of a most power- 
ful and active enemy.” Here, it ap- 
pears to us, that we ‘should distinguish 
between the effects of the crusades 
and the motives of the crusaders. 
Perhaps the effects of the crusades 
may have been as happy as Dr. Ro- 
bertson and others have asserted they 
were, though on this point also we 


“ e our doubts, but we cannot easily, 


2 persuaded, that the real motives ot 
th e crusaders were of a political na- 
ture, or indeed any other than those 
which ihey professed to entertain. 
Considering the power, we had al- 
most said the omnipotence, of super- 
stition throughout the world, during 
the period im question ; considering 
farther, how lithe at that time the 
principles of international relations 
were understood, and how seldom we 
read in the early history of Europe of 
any thing tike military co-operation 
on an extended basis of policy, we 
cannot help thinking, that to find out 
political reasons for the crusades is 
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scarcely more warrantable than it 
would be to deduce from religious 
causes the wars that are now deso- 
lating Europe. Possibly, one or two 
of the princes engaged in these expe- 
ditions might afford instances ol .ex- 
ceptions to this general remark; but 
even this does nof seem very proba- 
ble. At the same time we cordiaily 
join with Mr. Heber in reprobating 
the assertion of Voltaire, that the co- 
alition of the crusaders was «@ conspi- 
racy of robbers. The cruel insults 
whieh had been poured on the Chris- 
tian name by the Mahomedans, fur- 
nished no contemptib'e ground for a 


declaration of war on the part of 


Christian Europe; and amidst the 
champions of the Holy Land, we tn- 
dulge the hope that there might be 
many who, with St. Bernard, were 
aciuated by the most conscientious 
zeal, who erred perhaps, but erred in 
a case of nicety and with honest in- 
teniions, who, though superstitious, 
built their religion on the only true 
foundation, and who in that day 
‘* shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 

There are two passages of some 
fength in this poem, in which we 
frankly own, that the author has, in 
our judgment, faz/ed. For his failure 
in the first of these, the subject of it, 
which is the scene of the crucifixion, 
affords a good apology. Without be- 
lieving, as the illustrious biographer 
of the tinglish poeis seems to have be- 
lieved, that the very expression sa- 
cred poetry involves a contradiction in 
terms, we yet doubt whether the pas- 
sion of our blessed Saviour be a very 
fit subject for descriptive verse. Ge- 
neral allusions to this event, and of a 
very afiecting kind, may easily be 
found in some of our graver poets; 
but it is perhaps too awful and _ inte- 
resting to admit of minute delinea- 
tion, and the history of it then seems 
best told when it is told the most 
plainly. 

We cannot offer a similar excuse 
for the second of the feeble passages 
to which we have alluded. It is the 
sketch of the second advent of the 
Messiah, which employs the conclud- 
ing labours of our poet. This is a 
theme every way adapted for a Milto- 
nic muse, and Mr. Heber has here 
disappointed us. His description, in- 
deed, of the descending Jerusalem, 
and the portrait of him who pro- 
claims that “ time shall be no more,” 


contain some maiterly touches * ; but 
with these the skill of the artist seems 
to expire. Thecbncluding verses, in 
yarticular, are hardly superior to the 
lives ot an ordinary hymn, eked out 
into heroics by the insertion of epi- 
thets and the substitution ot syno- 
nines. We trust the author will par- 
don the bluntness of these remarks, 
which is occasioned by our sincere de- 
sire to see this poem complete, in 
case it should be re-published. 

Were we called on to name any o- 
ther part of this composition, which 
strikes us as of inferior merit, we 
should name the account of the de. 
struction of Jerusalem and the burn- 
ing of the temple ¢ where yet we find 
some very masculine couplets. On 
the other hand, nothing but want of 
room prevents us from citing the whole 
of the Apostrophe to the Druses, 
which is at once easy, spirited, and 
poetic; and the comparison of the 
poets “‘ sorrowing fancy” to Hagar, 
wandering in the desert, and “ forbid 
to linger, yet afraid to roam.” The 
use which Mr. Heber has made of 
scriptural allusions, and even scriptu- 
ral expressions, 1s very commenda- 
bie. ‘Lhe following couplet, as the 
reader will see, draws its beauties from 
a sacred source. 


‘¢ Though weak, and whelm’d beneath the 
storms of fate, 
Thy house is left unto thee desolate.” 


We cannot take our leave of this 
author without lamenting his fondness 
for Alexandrines. They occur at 
least six times in his poem, and only 
once without doing material injury to 
their neighbours. Jt weré to be wish- 
ed that this Gothic species of verse 
vere banished from heroic poetry. 

The parting character which we 
would give of the productions of Mr. 
Heber’s muse is, that they are good 
poctry applied to agood end. This 1s, 


‘6 #* And who is He? the vast, the aw- 

fil form, 

Girt with the whirlwind, sandal’d with the 
storm? 

A western cloud around his limbs is spread, 

Flis crown a rainbow, and asun his head. 

To highest heaven be lifts his kingly hand, 

And treads at once the ocean and the 
land: 

And hark! his voice amid the thunder’s 
roar, 

His dreadful voice, that time shall be no 
more! (p, 120.) 
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indeed, no mean applause; and we 
wish we could extend it to the rest of 
the volume before us. Not that tts 
contents are universally destitute of 
poetic merit; on the contrary , there 
are a few short pieces of great. excel- 
lence, and which have 4. en alread 
stamped with public approbation ; but 
these are not on — s which pro- 
perly fall within the sphere of our 
criticism, Ne or, farther, ave we here 
met with any thing towhicha pg ogi 
marum Could positiy ely obj ect but ¢ 
the same time there 1s much of dul- 
ness and seare ely le ss of sifliness, In- 
deed we cannot help questioning the 
beneficial tendency of such a periodi- 
wach reservoir of fugitive poetry as the 
present. It cannot, we allow, be 
p roductive of any direct mischief to 
those who peruse it; but the very 
existence of such a channel to public 
notice, acts as a strong pide OC ative 
on many patient persons of both 
sexes, to waste their ume in writing 
what others can only waste their time 
i) reading. It is a conductor which 
brings out a vast deal of electric mat- 
ter th at aed otherwise slee *p In its 
parent cloud. ‘There are, we should 
mention, some sacred or moral piece 3 
in this volume which, however, hard- 
ly merit particular examination; per- 
haps the best are a hymn by Dr. 
Hawkesworth, and an ode by, br. 
Darwin addressed to the Atheist. 


re 


Betrver’s Sermon on Lawful Amusc- 
menis.—A Letter to the Rev. George 
Surder, §c. 


(Concluded from p. 243.) 


Tey who write or preach on the su! > 
‘ct of amusements should be careful 
to shew, on the one hat nd, that they 

are no enem! ‘es to cheerfulness and ra 
tional enjovment, no strangers to rel 
andour ‘and liberality ; and, on the 
ther, that they are zealous for the 
urny of the Gospel. We are expos- 
1 to angers on every sce, ‘Lhe 
CS errec by being In manv re- 

9 are too severe, and their sever! 


poir ts was accon ypanied + 


> — Aha a ee 
~ 


i) 


preat relaxation in others. Ma 1y br 
the eaniy Chris lians were red Ds a 
pious zeal to retreat into monasteries, 
to Impoe 


e ol, tnemseives UnCcOoMmMan Ge 
ec austerjties.and to abstain even from 


the most innocent cnoyments. Ina 


{May, 
subsequent age not a few of the Puri- 
tans were infected with similar faults. 
Their strictness too nearly approached 
to rigour, their tenderness of consci- 
ence to scrupulosity, their seriousness 
to melancholy, and their zeal i in pro- 
hibiting amusements seemed, in part 
at least, to be the effect of an unsocial 
and misanthropic spirit. The charge 
against them, indeed, has been made 
too generally, and has been often 
overstated. The real severity, how- 
ever, which marked the character of 
some of them gave unquestionably an 
advantage to their adversaries, and is 
still ple: ded as an argument on the 
side of indulgence by the thought- 
less, dissipated, and nominally, Chris- 
tian w orld. 

The puritanical spirit has now, for 
the vie: part, ceased. ‘* We know 
but | nttle,’ i says Dr. Joh hson, ** of the 
sour solem uty, the sullen supersti- 
tion, the gloomy moroseness, and the 
stubborn scruples of the ancient Puri- 
tans. We have never been w itnesses 
of animosities excited by the use of 
mincepies and plumb- porridge 3 nor 
seen with what abhorrence those who 
would eat them at all other times ot 
the year would shrink from them in 
December. An old Puritan, who 
was alive in my childhood, being, at 
one of the feasts of the Church, in- 
vited by a neighbour to nartake of his 
cheer, told him, th: at if he would treat 
him at an alehouse with beer brewed 
for all times and seasons, he should 
accept his kindness, but would have 
none of his su perstiuous meats and 
drinks. One of the purit anical tenets 
was the illegality of all games of 

chance; and he that reads Gataker 
upon Lots may see how much learn- 
ing and reason one of the first scholars 
of his age thous zht necessary, to prove 
that it was no crime to throw a die, 
or play at cards, or to hide a shilling 
tor the rec koning 

But tho ugh this spirit has materially 
declined, though the evil now most 
Re ‘evalont among i lieious pe ‘rsons 1s a 
dis.osition to conform too much ra- 
toer than too little to the customs of 
tlie > world, yet oe must is acknow- 
lecdgved th at a jiew writers of our own 
time s, whose se io is unquestionable, 
have homaneel a blameabie hars hnes S 
in treaung of amusements: while it 
has occasionally happened that other 
authors, who have been less strict 1H 
their morality, have, nevertheless, ex- 
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hibited a more amiable temper in 
touching on the same topics. 

Thus Paley discerns chiefly the be- 
nevolence of the deity in the plea- 
sures of very young children. ‘* ‘The 
pleasures,” (he says), “‘ of grown per- 
sons may be reckoned partly of their 
own procuring, but those of a healthy 
infant are so manifestly provided for 


it by another, and the benevolence of 


the provision 1s so unquestionable, 
that every child I see at its sport al- 
fords to my mind a kind of sensible 
evidence of the finger of God, and of 
the disposition which directs it.” We 
have often admired both the piety 
and the benignity of this observa- 
tion. 

‘‘ How excessively foolish,” says an- 
other and a very pious writer, ‘‘ are 
the plays of children ;”’—“‘ how vain, 
topnish, and frothy, the joys of young 
people.”—** Without fear of being 
contradicted, I aver, that the young 
of those brutes, which are stupid toa 
proverb, know their dams and fo!low 
them, whilst infants are months with- 
out taking any particular notice of 
their parents, and without being able 
{ shall not say to follow them, but 
even to stand upon their tottering 
legs.” He afterwards proceeds to 
describe ‘fa circle of idle women 
sipping a decoction of Indian herbs ;” 
then a *‘ club of graver men blowing 
clouds of smoke out of their mouth ;” 
another party “ ridiculously turning 
their backs and faces to each other, 
heating their blood, exhausting their 
spirits,” &c. &c.; and afterwards a 
party at cards, who are compared to 
‘the heathen emperor that amused 
himself in killing flies and time toge- 
her.” 

We are accustomed to feel con- 
siderable regret whenever the sub- 
ject of amusements 1s treated of by 
pious men either in a sarcastic, a 
censorious, a violent, or a very un- 
‘guarded manner; and we have been 
led to extend our present article by a 
desire of endeavourmg to lay down a 
few just principles on this important 
topic. Weunderstand that, in conse- 
quence of some recent circumstances, 
several small publications against the 
ordinary diversions of the world have 
lately made their appearance: more 
than one of those which we have seen 
bear the marks of being hasty per- 
formances, and are not altogether tree 
from the faults to which we have al- 
luded. We do not exactly rank Mr. 
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Burder’s Sermon with all these other 
pieces. Still less would we insinuate 
that he indulges an equally severe 
disposition with Mr. Law, to whom 
he refers us; or the same sarcastic 
humour with the more modern writer 
from whom we have taken the pre- 
ceding extracts. On the whole, we 
give to Mir. Burder our thanks for pub- 
lishing his honest protest against the 
vicious, as well as frivolous, diversions 
oftheday. Weare desirous of confirm- 
ing his main positions, and even of 
adding some arguments against public 
places, which he has omitted. ‘To 
bis remarks on the unseasonableness 
of the hours at which balls take place, 
and on the tendency of cards both to 
encourage ‘‘a prodigal waste of me,” 
and to introduce a taste for gaming, 
we give our unqualified approbation, 
We likewise agree with him in the 
general incompatibility of the plea- 
sures of the world with the pleasures 
of religion. Yet we are obliged-to 
add, and especially now that we have 
taken leave of the topic ot the stage, 
that, in our opinion, he sometimes, 
after the manner of too many of his 
wredecessors, over-states the crimina- 
itv of the amusements of which he 
treats, occasionally uses a language of 
too coarse invective, and employs 
weak or doubtful arguments. Tosay 
the least, he has joined with his Chris- 
tian zeal too little of that delicacy and 
propriety, of that prudence and mo- 
deration, of that studied candor and 
that conspicuous charity, by which 
we have wished to. see the errors of 
some former writers on these subjects 
repaired, and the credit of those who 
are zealous for evangelical doctrine 
vindicated and redeemed*. 


* We seriously object to the latter part 


of the following passage in the Sermon of 


Mr. Burder, “ What we cannot do inthe 
spirit of prayer, we ought not to do at all; 
and to join prayer with these amuse ments 
would be theught ridiculous, if not pro- 


fane. Try them by this rule. Can a 
Citistian then, gomg to the playheuse, 
otter up such a praver as this—*‘ Lord, go 


With me to Cevent-Garden, bie 


0, ss the ac- 
tors, streugthen the dancers, assist the 
musicians, let us have a merry evening, 
&e’.? We equally object to the appa- 
rent approbation of the anecdote told re- 
specting the Puritan minister Mr. Dodd, 
who beme invited to play at cards placed 
huuself inthe attitude ot prayer, Ke. The 
lmupropriet ot this test of the lawfulness 

4 amusemeut is thus exposed by the 
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We shall now proceed, though not 
without a consciousness of the diffi- 
culty of our task, and of our own oc- 
casion for the candour of our readers, 
to offer a few general thoughts on 
those amusements which remain to be 
considered; and in doing this we 
shall incidentally touch on some re- 
marks, both of Mr. Burder, and of the 
anonymous person who Is engaged in 
controversy with him. 

The Holy Scriptures, as we con- 
ceive, although they are our general 
directory in respect to moral truth, 
convey to us no precise instruction 
concerning “ the modern amusements 
which are lawful.” To infer, as some 


answerer of Mr. Burder. ‘£* Suppose,”’ (he 
says), ‘a Puritan of this cast were desir- 
ed by some young people to take a turn 
with them at battledore and shuitlecock, 
and, instead of guod-naturediy comply- 
ing with their harmless wish, he should 
take the battledore in the one hand, and 
the shuttlecock in the other, and should 
gravely put himself in the attitude of 
prayer, &c.; would this @ebswrd exhibition 
of himself prove this pastime to be un- 
lawful??? Again, ** would it be unlawful to 
attend the commemoration of Hande! in 
Westminster Abbey, because I could not 
say, * Lord, go with me to Westminster, 
bless the organ-hlower” &c. &c. It isa 
new criterion of right and wrong that bids 
us to burlesque religion by a profanation 
of its language.” Without detaining our 
readers with any remarks on the profane 
levity which marks the above quotations, 
we would merely observe, that the error, 
which is so manifest in this Case, appears 
to us to result, not as the writer of the 
Reply supposes, from Mr. Burder’s mak- 
ing use of atest altogether bad, but from 
his applying that test in a manner which 
is so light (being led away perhaps by the 
example of Mr. Law, and a few other 
writers of later date) as to render the 
whole subject ludicrous, and thercfore 


also profane. To pray gravely and audi- 


bly for a special blessing on a very trivial 
act is about as ridiculous, as it is sinful to 
pray for the same blessing on an act which 
is clearly forbidden. And Mr. Burder, by 
confounding the act (of going to the play 
for examp!e) hich he here assuimes to be 
forbidden, with what is absurd, has leit it 
doubtful, whether the prayer be not im- 
proper rather on account of its absurdity 
than its sin, His answerer says, that itis 
improper because it 1s absurd. We say 
that it is lawproper on account voth of ifs 
absurdity and its sin, beng, in the Case 
of the playbouse, a pray for a blessing 
on what we consider, uuder all the cxisi- 
ing CHCUMNSLaRCEs, #5 4 furbiddca taing. 


have done from David’s dancing be- 
fore the ark, or trom Solomon’s ex- 
pression, “ there isa time to dance,” 
that English balls have the support of 
scriptural authority, appears to us to 
be nearly as absurd as it would be to 
infer any thing respecting the modern 
sportsman’s life, from Nimrod’s being 
said to have been a great hunter be- 
fore the Lord, or to deduce the pro- 
priety of maintaining the Easter Stag- 
hunt in Epping Forest, from the cir- 
cumstance of Esau’s having been 
commanded, by the Patriarch Isaac, 
to exert his speed in the pursuit of the 
same animal. Mr, Burder, however, 
apprehensive lest hisadversaries should 
derive some benefit from the ‘Texts of 
Scripture which speak of ‘‘ dancing,” 
insists that there is in the Bible no 
precedent, at least, in favour of 
“mixed dancing,” or “ dancing be- 
tween the sexes.” 

He falls, as we think, into a similar 
error, when he objects to cards, on 
the ground that ‘‘ the shuffling, cut- 
ling, and dealing, the cards, if fairly 
done,” (surely he ought not to have 
insinuated that it is common to do 
this unfairly), ‘is casting a lot ;” and 
that a lot is “a sacred thing,” not to 
be employed for the purpose of amuse- 
ment, Inasmuch as it is said, ‘‘the 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord:” a 
passage which evidently refers not to 
the literal casting of alot, but to all 
human actions and events, in respect 
to which man proceeds blindly, and 
fortuitously, while God, nevertheless, 
accomplishes his own purposes. ‘This 
ie Sa objection of Mr. Burder, 
an objection in which we were glad 
to find him acknowledge that many ot 
his brethren do not agree with him, 
reminded us of that passage from Dr. 
Johnson respecting Gataker on Lots, 
which we have already quoted. 

We wish not, however, to be con- 
sidered as approving games of chance. 
We would even condemn all games 
whether of chance or of skill, or of 
chance and skill combined, to which 
an interest Is given by a pecuniary 
risk which is at all considerable. 

it may, perhaps, be thought by 
some that the silence of Scripture, re- 
specting the amusements which were 
in common use when the Gospel was 
promulvated, may fairly be construed 
as affording au indication of their 
Jawtulness. We apprehend that this 
stlence ought not to be so interpreted, 





1S03.] 
and for the following important rea- 
sons. 

First, because the New Testame me 
every where supposes a wide diffe 
ence between believers and unbe- 
lievers, and often inculcates the duty 


of maintaining this distinction, ‘* Be 
not contormed to this world.”’—‘* En- 
ter ve in at the straight gate.” —‘ For 


we know that we are of God, and 
that the whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness.’ Now the amusements of the 
period in question had clearly been 
instituted by unchristian men, and 
were 
the unbelievers. Who that recollects 
the savage cruelty of ihe games of the 
Circus can doubt, that these were the 
pleasures only of the unconverted? 
‘To suppose that the practice of those 
who were said in Seripture to be 
still ‘fin the flesh,” to be « lying in 
darkness and the shadow of death,” 
who were denominated ‘the carnal,” 
“the unjust,” consituted an exam- 
ple which might be safely followed in 
all cases in which a special prohibi- 
tion was not promulgated, 1s surely a 
inost unreasonable assumption * 
Secondly, the silence of’ ( ‘hrist 2 and 
his Aposiles respecting the diversions 
which are lawtul, is not to be con- 


strued in favour ot the amusements of 


their time, because the New ‘iesta- 
ment refrains from speciiically con- 
demning many practices which it 1s 
nevertheless obvious that it Caniiot m- 
tend to countenance. Tor example, 
it does not pe by name either 
gaming, or duelling, or polygamy, or 
slaverv however harsh, or suicide. 
The last mentioned practice was re- 
markably common among the Ko- 
mans in the reign of the Czesars, and 
was encouraged by almost all the 
prev vailing systems ot philosophy. 
‘Thirdly, and chiefly, the silence of 
Scripture i is not to be thus construed, 


* The silence of Scripture may possibly 
have resulted from the difficulty of speci- 
ying the almost innumerable practices of 
those days which ought to be deemed for- 
bidden. Some reference is made, tadeed, 
to a few of the grosser practices in th 
following passazes. It is, however, only 
a general reference, ‘** Pa 
vour sojourning here in fear,” ‘not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and w but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Chitist, oud make not provis On 
for the flesh 

they think it sts 
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because, although the New ‘Testament 
did not, in express terms, forbid at- 
lendance on the customary games, 
yet it most explicitly prohibied the 
disposition which they were calculat- 
ed to encourage. It interdic ted; not the 

Circus, but the spirit of the Circus 5 
not the con.lict of the Gladiators, but 
the barbarity which dictated the con- 
flict. It did not guard the Christian 
against repairing early to the amphi- 
theatre, as was the custom of the 
unbelievers, in order to be provided 
with a commodious seat ; or avainst 
Mixing his shout of appl ause, wien a 
successiul and deadly blow was struck, 

with the vociferation of the idle mul- 
titude: but it exhorted him to “ re- 
deem the time knowing that the days 
were evil.” [t did not require him to 


turn away his eyes when the biood 
gushed from the wound of the wild 
beast Or of ine Captive who was 


compelled to fight with the ferocious 
abimai; but it enjoined him ‘‘as the 
elect of God, to put on bowels « 
mercies, kindness, humbleness oi 
mind, mee kness, and long-sutlering.” 

he revelation of new doctrines, and 
the inculcation of a new spirit, not 
the multiplication of new rules of con- 
duct, were the :means employed un- 
der the for reforming that 
_ ich was sintul, both in the amuse- 

nents and ihe manners of mankind; 
pred we are left, in like manner, to 
collect our duty ina thousand minute 
particulars from the general spirit ot 
Christianity. ‘The fidelity with which 
we make these practical deductions is 
one of the tests of the reality of our 
faith and of our title to the promises 
of the Gospel. 

It may be thought by some that the 
preceding reasoning 1s just, so far as 
it refers to the cruel games or the 
Circus, but that it does not apply to 
our own diversions; and such would, 
propably, be the sentiment of the au- 
thor of the letter to Mr. Burder. We 
would observe in reply, that the pre- 
sent world, though Christian in name, 
is very tar from being generally Chris- 
tian in sentiment and practice; and 
that the public amusements in use 
among us are of course accommo- 
dated to the taste, not of the believ- 
ing and the pace or even of the se- 
date and the moral part of com- 
mumity, but of the unbelieving and 
the vicious, Or at least of the thought- 
less and the dissipated. We grant 
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conformed to the world,” and “ come 
out from among them, and be sepa- 
rate,” as well as the engagements en- 
tered into at our baptism ‘‘to renounce 
the world,” areall to be construed with 
a limitation of their meaning, which 
shall correspond with the fluctuations 
in (he religious and moral state of so- 
ciety. ‘Ve contend, however, that the 
genera’ character of the present age 1s 
unquestionably such as to point out the 
necessity of a broad distinction be- 
tween the Church and the world, and 
to render the expressions which we 
have quoted applicable almost even 
in their original strength to sincere 
Christians in our own times. Are we 
severe in this sentiment? Will our 
adversaries say, that Great Britain is 
now evangelized; that a Christian 
taste predominates among us; that it 
prevails even among the lighter part 
ot the community, so as to infuse it- 
self into all our public amusements ? 
The standard of that man must be 
low indeed who will advance such an 
opinion. Even an ancient philoso- 
pher was used to affirm, that ‘the 
majority are the wicked;” and that 
very world which he condemned gave 
its testimony to the truth of the re- 
mark, by denominating him one of 
the wise men of Greece, and record- 
ing the saving. A modern philoso- 
pher, aman by no means friendly to 
religion*, has applied nearly the 
same remark to the men of our 6wn 
generation. fle observes, that “two 
different roads are presented to us, 
two different characters offered to 
our emulation, two different models, 
twe different pictures held out to us, 
according to which we may fashion 
our own character and behaviour.” — 
“The great mob of mankind,” he 
adds, ‘‘are the admirers and wor- 
shippers of the one; the wise and the 
virtuous, a select thongh I am afraid 
but a small partu, are the real and 
steady admirers of wisdom and virtue.” 
From this predominance of corrup- 
tion in the world, artses an obvious 
presumption against the christian pu- 
tity and virtue of those amusements, 
which are invented in order to capti- 
vate the multitude. We ought, ihere- 
fore, not even to advance to the con- 
sideration of this subject without sus- 
picion. The disciple ot Christ will 


* Dr. A. Smith. See lis Theory of 
Moral Sentiment-. 


expect, and unquestionably he will 
also find, that if he enters into the 
scenes to which the gay part of the 
worl repairs for its diversion, he will 
meet with much that will contami- 
nate ; that immodest objects will of- 
fend his eye, and profane expressions 
his ear; that mirth will often degene- 
rate into folly and levity, and wit 
border on licentiousness; that time 
also, that great talent of which we are 
to give an account, will be consumed 
without consideration of jis value; and 
in short, that a thousand difficulties 
and perplexities will occur to his ten- 
der conscience, which will render the 
hours, during which he participates in 
the pastime of other men, a period not 
of relaxation and refreshment but of 
peculiar perturbation and anxiety. 
Still, perhaps, it may be contended, 
that our remarks do not necessarily 
involve an unqualified condemnation of 
cards, for example, or of dancing, or 
perhaps of some other diversions de- 
nounced by Mr. Burder. We con- 
fess ourselves to be not so anxious as 
Mr. Burder to prove the delinquency 
of every one who touches a card, or 
the general immodesty of those who 
engage in the dance +; nor do we 
much cencern ourselves whether it 
be a pas-seul, a country dance, or a 
minuet. We have heard that, in the 
northern part of this island, family 
dances, in which brothers and sisters 
are the partners, are often resorted to 
for the sake of exercise and innocent 
relaxation. We are not, however, 


+ Mi. Burder observes, that “ mixed 
dancing is a practice which more or jess, 
as he conceives, must be liable to abuse, 
and tend to awaken improper passions.” 
He also quotes ina note some passages 
taken from Noverre, and adds a remark 
concerning the dancing girls of the east, 
which tend impreperly to cenfound very 
distinet kinds of dancing. By doing this 
he has aflorded much ground for the tol- 
lowing objcetion of his auswerer—‘ I must 
confess that | think the authors you Lave 
cited on the subject of dancing, express 
themselves ina style of unmanly tidelea- 
cy, that can have no other tendency than 
to make the innocent Imaginations ef 
young persous as impure as their own. 
They suggest ideas offensive to the purity 
of the female mind, and which would not 
otherwise have occurred to it. Let not 
such writers imagine, that there is neithe: 
modesty nor virtue in private families, be- 
cause they are not found im the Opera- 
House at Paris, or among the dancing 
girls of the East.” 
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free from what some will call a con- 
siderable degree of bigotry even on 


this subject. Actions are often to be 
judged of by their tendencies. A 
thing innocent in itself may assume a 
very different aspect, when it Is con- 
sidered as part of a system which 1s 
confessedly mischievous. Now such 
is human nature, and such also ts the 
present state of society, especially in 
the metropolis and in the great towns 
of this kingdom, that even a slight 
participation of some frivolous diver- 
sions too easily prepares the way fora 

eneral compliance with worldly ha- 
bite, The young woman who repairs 
two or three times only in the year, 
with her cautious and steady parent, 
to the fashionable assembly, finds her- 
self mortified on such occasions through 
the scantiness of her acquaintance, 
and also through her ignorance of 
what is passing at the theatre, at the 
opera, at the masquerade, and at all 
the other scenes of dissipation, the 
events of gay life being almost the 
only topics of conversation. ‘The no- 
vice feels awkward at the first : she 
remains under a disadvantage until 
she has become fully initiated: she 
hears observations in which she can- 
not join: she is asked whether she was 
at the last play, a scene to which we 
will assume that her prudent mother, 
though she ventures to the ball, has 
an objection. But will every young 
woman dare to assert her singularity 
in such circumstances? Wiil she not 
learn to be ashamed of that which 
ought to be her glory, ashamed that 
she is blessed with a more conscien- 
tious parent than most of those around 
her? Is it not probable that she may 
soon begin to emulate the dissipation 
of the thoughtless persons whom she 
sees preferred before her ; and espe- 
cially if she imagines herself to possess 
advantages of person, and all other 
means of rendering herself, in due 
time, a principal object of admira- 
tion. 

Happy are they who are preserved, 
even by some inferiority of person, or 
by some dullness of disposition, from 
desiring to enter upon that full career 
of vanity and folly, to which they 
may be tempted by their very pa- 
rents. Still more happy are they, 
however, who are preserved by their 
own, and by their parents choice, 
from entering into these circles. The 
card-table, the assembly, the ope 
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are, as we believe, the resource 
chiefly of those minds which are the 
most vacani. ‘They are inventions 
which have been found useful, be- 
cause they serve at once to destroy 
time and to conceal dullness. The 
lounger at the public place, who sees 
in the same night a thousand faces, 
may repeat the same thing athousarid 
times, without betraying that paucity 
of ideas of which, if he were impri- 
soned in a small room with two or 
three persons of intelligence, he would 
be convicted. Public places uphold 
this ignorance. He who finds that he 
can gain credit by mere dress, by a 
diligent attendance at scenes of public 
resort, and by the repetition of a few 
fashionable phrases, aspires at neither 
mental nor moral attainment. He has 
reached, as he learns to think, the 
utmost dignity of his nature; to him 
no elevation seems higher than that of 
being invited to the very best balls, 
and being familiarly accosted by the 
first personages. : 

And shal! a Christian censider this 
as the path of hisambitions The ad- 
miration of wealih and splendour has 
been condemned, even by philose- 
phers, as one of the great sources of 
the corruption of our moral senti- 
ments. Let us again appeal to their 
testimony. Dr. A. Smith laments, 
“that the externa! graces, the trivo- 
lous accomplishments, of that imper- 
tinent and jvolish thing called a man 
of fashion,” are apt to be so much 
more admired than the ‘solid and 
masculine virtues.” Again, he says, 
‘all the great and awtul virtues, all 
the virtues which can fit either for the 
council, the senate, or the field, are 
by the insolent and insignificant flat- 
terers, who common!y figure the most 
in such corrupted societies, held in 
contempt.” 

“To be able,” savs another poli- 
tical writer, ‘‘ to follow the dictates 
of,” what he represents, doubtless, 
verv inadequately, tobe ‘a right spirit, 
through all the varieties of human inte, 
is the triumph of magnanimity and 
true elevation of mind.”’—* But in 
what situation, or by what mstrue- 
tion,” (he adds), “1s this woncertul 
character to. be formed? Is it to be 


found in the nurseries of allectation, 
pertness, and vanity, trom which 
fashion is propagated, and the genteel 
is announced: in great and opulent 
cities, where men vie with eacl> other 
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in equipage, dress, and the reputation 
ot fortune; where we mav learn to 
smile without being pleased, and to 
caress without affec tion: Men of bu- 
siness and of industry,” he observes 
‘fare secured by a kind of necessity 
in the possession” of better habits: 
“but the higher orders of men, if 
they fose their elevation of mind, be- 
come the refuse of society.’—< In 
the approach to this condition, and in 
the absence of every manly occupa- 
tion, they feel a dissatisfaction and 
languor which they cannot explain ; 
they pine in the midst of apparent en- 
jovments; or, by the variety and ca- 
price of their Stare pursuits and 
amuseme nts, exhibit a state of avita- 
tion, which, like the disquiet of sick- 
ness, 18 not a proof ot « njovment or 
pleasure, but sutte ring and pain. The 
care of his buildings is chosen by one; 
some frivolous study be: another. ‘The 
sports of the co intrv, and the diver- 
sions Of the town, are emplove d to 
hil up the blank of a listless and un- 
profitable lite. ‘They speak of human 
pursuits as if the whole dithculty were 
to find something to do. We misap- 
ply our compassion in pitving the 
poor: it were much more justly ap- 
plied to the rich.” i 
In every part of this Review we 
have been desirous of deriving sup- 
port to our cause from that class of 
men, whoare least to be suspected 
either of eccles! astical prejudic es, OF 
of puritanical precision. ‘The tollow- 
er of Christ. howe ver, will carry 
much farther than the philosopher his 
theory of virtue, both on this and e- 
very other subject: and he will still 
more remarkably excei in the prac- 
tical observance of his professed 
principles. ‘Lhe ¢ shrinking 
from the very approach of vice, and 


er 
nristian, 


regarding as sintul that vanity whic . | 


is the reigning spirit in many of ou 
places of amusement, will, almost in- 
sunctively, renounce the pleasures 
which the philosopher discovers, by 
the force of his superior genius, to. be 
detrimental to the public good. ‘To 
the roug rh and often unguarded cen- 
sure which plain and pious preachers 
have cast, both upon the theatre and 
other scenes of trivolity and dissij Na- 
tion, we are prol bably more inde bied 
than to all the labours of the learne: 
The one may write with wisdom an d 
discernment, with an enlargeme nt 


of views, and with many graces of 


(May, 


language; but the others, though pos- 
sibly betraying much infirmity, yet 
both write and speak with etlect, be- 
cause they employ the authority ot 
Scripture, wed the ethcacious doc- 
trines of the Gos spel, 

We shall conclude with a few sug- 
gestions, intended chiefly for pare nts 
of the more opulent class, and also 
for their children. 

Man is a being formed lor action, 
and by a decree of Providence, no 
less merciful than just, he was destin- 

ed to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, until he should return to 
the dust from whence he was taken. 
A few persons (for they are few in 
comparison with our whole race) 
have, through the accumulation of 
property, become exem pt trom the o- 
peration of this general law*. Retain- 
ing, nevertheless, their natu: ral activi- 
ty, they look round for the opportu- 
nity of exertingit. ‘Yo many of them, 
diversions seem to present almost the 
only means of employment. ‘Lo men 
of business, their very business is an 
amusement. ‘To men ot leisure a- 
musements become an occupation ; 
for these, nearly in the same manner 
as business, engross the time, engage 
the affections, and call forth the e- 
nergies, energies, however, which 
are “employed in this case on a mean 
and unworthy object. ‘To direci, 
therefore, the mind of all these active 
children of men to the pursuits which 
become their several characters and 
situations, 1s the grand remedy for the 
evils of which we have treated. In 
vain does the pious mother condemn 
plays, prohibit cards, and trown upon 
other fashionable diversions, if she 
does not, at the same time, find em- 
ployment for her offspring. It is high- 
ly important that she should give even 
the fullest exercise to those active 
powers which Providence has im- 
planted in them. 
To the want of sufficient occupa- 
tion tor the children of the rich, (and 
we have now chiefly in our eye those 


* We mean so far exempt as to be 
freed trom the uecessity of manvai labour: 
tov, undoubtedly, all persons, the incapa- 
ble alone excepted, ave bound to exert 
themselves, in some way or other, to pro- 
mote the cood of society. The wretched- 
ness which never fails to atte 4 a vacuity 
of al! employment, proves that, in this in- 
stance, as in eve ry bet, inan’s duty and 
i APPiNEss are coincident 
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daughters whose education 1s com- 
pleted), and to the consequent dull- 
ness of the dome.tic circle, may, un- 
doubtedly, be traced in part the ill 
success which has olien attended very 
ious instructions and prohibitions. 
Vhat avails it that we mterdict card 
playing, on account of the waste of 
time which it produces, for this 1s one 
of the great objections to it, if time 
itself is a drug,—an article which 1s 
become so cheap through its supera- 
bundance, that we are glad to give it 
away without an equivalent,—a com- 
modity with which we are so loaded 
that we feel thankful to every robber 
who contributes to ease us of our 
burthen. 

‘{'o young persons of the other sex, 
our reasoning applies still more strong- 
ly. In their case dissipation often 
leads to vice; and aciive employment 
is, On many accounts, of extreme im- 
portance. How mortifying 1s it to 
see the ardour of young men of for- 
tune and talents expended on frivo- 
lous diversions. With our increasing 
wealth, a taste for amusements seems 
to grow upon us; and the spirit of 
self-indulgence sometimes endeavours 
to associate itself even with the sound- 
est doctrines of the Gospel. The e- 
ducation of the children of rich, and 
at the same time plous, parents, is 
becoming, as we fear, less strict: and 
yet to whom are we to look tor the 
maintenance, both of the profession 
and practice of Christianity, in these 
days of increasing infidelity, if not 
to this part of the rising generation ? 

It is related of Gratian, one of the 
later Emperors of Rome, that he was 
an amiable and upright, as well as 


orthodox, prince; that he gave to St. 
Ambrose the most satisfactory assur- 
ance of his being sound in the Trini- 
tarian doctrine, but that he was too 
much devoted to the amusement of 
hunting. ‘The Goths were ravaging 
the Kast, Maximus was exciting re- 
bellion in the West, and symptoms 
of decay had manifested themselves 
over all the empire; but Gratian, fond 
of his Scythian dress, and vain of the 
skill with which he could draw his 
bow, and of the talents which he 
could display on horseback, neglect- 
ed the impertal duties to which Pro- 
vidence had called him. By indulg- 
ing in the pleasures of the chase he 
was unfitted for the weight of em- 
pire, and to borrow the expression of 
a modern historian, he “ felt himselt 
unequal to the support of a sinking 
world.” 

We are not charged with the ad- 
ministration of an empire, and yet 
we may reflect, that to each of us 
are committed, in some measure, the 
interests of the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ, which we engaged by out 
very baptism to defend against the 
prince of this world. We ought also 
to remember, that we may betray 
this great and glorious cause, not only 
by passing Over to the side of vice 
and sin, or of infidelity and heresy; 
not only by inclining to the utmost 
excess of folly and levity; but even 
by a too constant pursuit of lawful 
recreations; by not redeeming our 
time; by misapplving our talents; by 
forgetting the labours otf our Christian 
warfare, and the dignity of our lea- 
venly calling. 
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gravings.—J he Traveller's Guide, or Eng- 
lish Itenerary, comprising a complete to- 
pography of England and Wales, with 
Sixty-six Views “and a M ap; by W. C. 
Ovutton, Ksq.—A new and enlarged Edi- 
tion of Memoirs of Angelus Polilianus, 
Fracastorius, and others; by the Rev. W. 
P. Greswec_r.—A new Interpretation of 
the celebrated Prophecy of the S:venty Weeks 
of Daniel, in which will be enumerated 
the diflerent Schemes proposed for its In- 
terpretation; by the Rev. Dr. Macer.— 
The Fourth Edition, entirely revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly augmented, of the 4r- 
tist’s Repository.—An entirely new and 
improved Edition of the 7ravels ef Anachar- 
sis, With Memoirs of the Author's Life, 
written by himself, and continued by the 
late Duc de Nivernois; in 7 vols. vo. with 
a vol. of Plates, &c. in 4to —Seriaons, by 
the Rev. J. Townsuenpn, M.A. Rector of 
Pewsey.—Srrmons, by the Rev. J. Moz- 
Ton, Vicar of Riseley.—.1 neve Translation 
of the Devotional Parts of the Sacred Scriji- 
tures, selected from various icarned wri- 
ters; by the Rev, Mr. Brown, of War 
minster. 

Proposals have been circulated for pub- 
lishing by Subscription, in 8 vols. royal! 
Svu., hot-pressed, price 9s. cach in boards; 
and on fine demy Paper, price 7s, 6d.: the 
whole Works of the lute President Ep- 
WARDs, of New England, with a Life of 
the Author, a copious Index to the Whole, 
and an elegaut Portrait. A Veiume will 
be delivered every Two Months. 

A Monthly List of Publications was ci- 
culated for some Time past among the 
Booksellers, and found highly useful; but 
was discontinued in February last, in con- 
sequence of Notice from the Stamp Of- 
fice, that it must pay the same Duty asa 
Newspaper. The Booksellers of London 
intend, however, to publish in its stead, on 
the 10th Day of each Month, price 6d., a 
whole Sheet under the Title of the Month- 
ly Literary Advertiser. twill contain Ad- 
vertisements of New Books, Music, Maps, 
and Prints; new Editiousof Books; Works 
lately published; aud Foreign Books, &c, 
imported; also Notices of Works in the 
Press and preparing for the Press; and at 
the End of each Year will be given an Al- 
phabetical Index of the New Books, with 
their Prices. 

A new Edition of Basxervitte’s Bibl, 
enriched with many aduttional Notes from 
English and foreign Critics, 1s now pub- 
hshing at Birmincham, in 4to.; in which 
the Editors avai the:nselves of the Coila- 
tions of the Hebrew Mss., made by Ken- 
nicott and De Rossi. They also notice the 
Conjectures of the learned for restoring 
Passages, with respect to which the Mss. 
aod Ancient Versions fail the student; and 
the principal Variations from the received 
Translation by Bishop Lowtlh and others, 
who have given new Versions of particular 
Bogks ef Scripture, nuthing of which kind 


has before been attempted in any Edition 
of the Bible. They have also introduced, 
distinguished however by inverted com- 
mas, the Repetitionsin the Samaritan Co- 
PY, ‘omitted by the Jewish transcribers, 
but which are consonant to ancient sim- 
plicity, and in some cases required by the 
seuse of the Passage. 

Mr. B. LAMuertr proposes to prt 
Mouthiy, a new Work, entitled, én Ar- 
chives of Philosophical Knowl: dge, Me- 
nualof Forergn Discov: iaed tania vemenis 

tn the £xperimental, Mechanical, and Phy- 
sical Sccenezs. The First Number appeav- 
ed last Month. 

The East India Company, in conse- 
quence of the Resolution stated, in our 
Nuinder for Mareh, to have been passed 
for establishing a Public Place of Tnstrue- 
tion in this Country, for such Young Per- 
sons as may be destined to be employed 
in Various Civil Capacities in the Service 
of the Company, have purchased the Cas- 
tic at Hertford for this purpose. The Edu- 
cation is to be both cemmercial and classi- 
cal; and to comprize, among other 
Branches of fustruction, the Mathematies, 
Geography, the French Language, and O- 
rental Literature The Rev. Mr. Henry 
has been appointed President, and Jona- 
THAN Scori, Esq. Oriental Professor. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


The Visitors have recent!y made their 
ANNUAL Report to the Pray rietors, on the 
Progress and present State of this Iustitu- 
tiou; by which it appears that the Re- 
ceipts, &e. 1804 amounted to £5858, 
19s, lld., cf which sum no less than 
£2305. 16s, was paid by Subscribers for 
that year. The Payments of 1804 a- 
mounted to £5435, 19s. 1!d., of which 
£1087. 6s. Td. was paid in discharge of 
Debts contracted in 1803. The Sum of 
£1384. 15s. four per cents. bas been pur- 
chased; all the Debts discharged; and 
there is, in the present Year, every pro- 
spect of a Surplus, to be appiied to the 
Increase of the Library, of the Models 
aud Apparatus, aud of the Steck of the 
Coirporation. 

The following arrangements have been 
made for E:chteen Courses of Lectures tn 
the ensuing Season. Mr. Davy will gives 
three Courses, that in November and 
December next will velate to Practi- 
cal Chemistry; and will contain the i rpe- 
rimental History of Water, Atmospheric Air, 
Heat, and Electricity. In Fe -broary and 
March he will proceed to the Chemical 
History of Water, of Air, Heat, Light, and 
Ed ciricity, cs connected with the erder of 
Nature: and his third Course, in April 
aud May, will relate to tie ‘fodern His 
tory of Science, Mi. ALLEN has also ene 
caged to cive three Courses of Lectures ; 

.@ first, on agora Hydrawtiecs, and 


4:t¢ othe r Bra Ne! hes of Natural Philogophy 
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connected with the Mechanica! Arts; the se- 
cond, onthe Iiistory of Mechanical Invn- 
dions; and the third, on the Various Phe- 


nomena of the Unizerse. On the Belles 
Lettres a third Course will be given by the 
Rev. Jounn Hew.rrr: and a third and 
fourth Course on Moral Philosophy by tie 
Rev. Sypney Smira. The Rev, WiL- 
trim Crowe will give two Series of Lec- 
tures on Poetry: Dr. SmitH a set on Lo- 
tuny: Mr. LANpsreR on Engraving: and 
Dr, Crotcw a more extended Course on 
Mustc than that which he delivered in 
the furmer pait of the present season. To 
these will be added a Course by the Rev. 
Fpwarp Forster on Commerce, its His- 
tory and Effects: another by Dr. Grokce 
SHaw on Soology; another by Dr. Heney 
Reeve on the Natural History of Man: 
and another by the Rev. Tuomas Dinpin 
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on the Rise and Progress of English Lite- 
rature. 

Considerable improvements have been 
made, in the course of last Year, in the 
Libraries, the Laboratory, the Model 
Room, the Collection of Minerals which is 
now of the value of about £1300, and in 
the general accommodation of the House. 
‘the engagementof Menoftalents and repus 
tation, in the diflerent branches of Science 
and Literature, has given increased jnte- 
vest and effect to the Lectures of the In. 
stitution; to such a degree, indeed, that 
some difficulty is found in regulating fy- 
ture admissions of Subseribers in sveh a 
manner, as may be consistent with the 
personal convenience of the present Pree 
prietors and Subscribers, aud at the same 
time conducive to the interests of the In- 
stitution, and to the benefit of the publie. 


xp The unexpected Length to which our Reziews in this Number have extended, obliges us 
to postpon: some interesting Articls of Literary Intelligence both Domestic and 


foreign. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Turetr Plain Reasons against separating 
from the Established Church. By Edward 
Pearson, B. D. Rector of Rempstone, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Three Plain Reasons for the Practice of 
Injant Baptism. By the same. 

An Admonition against Lay Preaching, 
Rv the same. 

A View of the Old and New Way of 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Government, in 
the Churches of Christ; including Re- 
marks on Baptism, &c. By David M‘Rae, 
A. M. 2s. sewed. 

The Progress of Error, concerning the 
Person of Christ, represented in a Sermon, 
Ly Thomas Belsham. Is. 

Sermons by Sir Henry Moncrieff Well- 
wood, D. D. one of the Ministers of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards, 

An Attempt to illustrate those Articles 
of the Church of Engiand, which the Cal- 
vinists improperly consider as Calvinistical, 
In Eight Sermons; preacied before the 
University of Oxford, in the Year 1804, 
at Bampton’s Lectures. By Richard Lau- 
reuce, LL. D. Ss. boards. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, at the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, May 150+. By the 
Rey. Rebert Hodgson. To which are 
aided a List of the Stewards, Names of 
the Preachers, and the Sums collected at 
the Anniversary Meetings, since the Year 
1721. 4to. 

Two Discourses, designed to recommend 
2 General Observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. By T. Drummond, 8vo, 


_ Faith’s Reply to a most important Qnes- 
tion: a Sermon, preached at Holloway 
— March 10, 1805. By John Bairn, 

The Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth; a 
Sermon preached at the Baptist Monthly 
Association, Red Cross-street, Cripplegate ; 
February, 1805. By James Dore. 1s, ; 

The Personality and Deity of the Holy 
Ghost ; a Sermon, preached at the Baptist 
Monthly Meeting, in Dean-street, South- 
wark, January, 1805. By Joseph Jenkin, 
D. WD. Is. 

Three Sermons, preached at Cutlers’- 
hall; towhich are added, the Substance of 
a Discourse delivered at Maize Pond, 
Seuthwark, in Aid of the Baptist Fund. By 
James Dore. 8vo. 3s. boards, 

A Guide to Heaven, addressed to all who 
believe the Gospel. By the Rev. Charles 
Sleech Hawtrey, small Svo. 4s. boards. 

The Prophecy of Isaiah (Chap. 52 and 
55) concerning the Messiah, parapbrased ; 
designed as a Meditation on Good Friday. 
By tre Rev. Edward Brackenbury. Svo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A short Account of tbe Cause of the 
Blight, the Mildew, and the Rust in Corn. 
By Sir Joseph Banks; witha Pilate. Syo. 

A brief Account of the Life of Dr. S»- 
muel Johnson, from his birth to his Ele- 
venth Year; written by himself. To which 
are added, Original Letters to Dr. Johnsor 
by Miss Hill Boothby, from the MS. pre- 
served by the Doctor, Small 8vo. 4s. od. 

A Letter to the Hon. Charles James 


Fox, on his Conduct upou Mr. Creeve: 
Motion respecting Mr. Fordyce. od 
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A Treatise on the Art of Bread-making; 
wherein the Meal Trade, Assize Laws, and 
every other connecting Circumstance, are 
particularly examined, 12mo, 4s, 6d, 

A Letter to Dr. ‘Troy, Titular Archbishop 
of Dublin, on the Coronation of Bonaparte, 
By Pope Pius VII. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Protestant Ascendancy 
in Ireland, 3s. 

An Account of Indian Serpents, pub- 
lished by Order of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, under the Su- 
perintendance of Patrick Russell, M. D, 
with Plates, Folio. 2d part of Votl,. IL. 
£1. 16s. 

Observations on the Poor Laws, and on 
the Management of the Poorin Great Bri- 
tain, arising from a Consideration of the 
Returns now before Parliament. Dy the 
Right Hon. George Rose. is. od, 


Observations on the Petition of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, aud o. its dan- 
gerous Teadency. Is, 6d, 

The History of the Orkney Islands ; 
their Present and Ancient State; the Ad- 
vantages they possess, and the Means by 
Which they may be improved. By the 
Rev. George Barry, D. D. Llustrated with 
a Map, and Plates of many interesting 
Obj cts. 4to. £1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Observations op the Coasts of Hamp- 
shire, Sussex, and Kent, reiative chiefly to 
Picturesque Beauty. Py the late William 
Gilpin, M. A. Published for the Bene- 
iit of the School at Boldre. ¢to, 10s. 6d, 
boards, 

Londonium Redivivum; or, an Ancient 
History and Modern Description of Lon- 
don. By James Peller Malcolai. Volume 
Ild and Lild, 4to. £3, 15s, 6d. boards. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ELE 


BENGAL. 
Tne Fourteenth Number of the Perio- 
dical Accounts of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaryv Society has lately made its ap- 
pearance. The.information which it 
contains, relative to the progress of 
the Mission in Bengal, reaches to the 
month of April, 1804. ‘The Mission- 
aries continued to make excursions 
to different parts of the country, to 
preach, and to distribute tracts, and 
copies of the Scriptures, as oppostunity 
was afforded them. ‘They did not 
expect any great immediate benefit to 
result from these labours; though they 
hoped that considerable advantage 
might be produced by them at some 
tuture period. ‘They represent the 
tear of losing cast, and incurring oblo- 
quy and reproach, as operating more 
powertully to prevent the Hindoos 
from embracing Christianity than any 
attachment which they now have to 
idolatry. Some of the Hindoo coni- 
verts had lately conducted themselves 
ina very unbecoming manner, a cir- 
cumstance which naturally proved 
very discouraging. Duringthe month 
of April, however, five Liindoos, one 
of them a young Brahman, -had been 
haptized. ‘['wo of the Hindoo converts, 
Petumber Singho, and Kristno, together 
with a Mr. Fernandez, a Portuguese, 


had been ordained to the work of 


the ministry. ‘The Bengalee School 
at Serampore had had much to strug- 
sle with from the prejudice the 


5 G 
iatives, but it still contained tyeuly- 


> 


four children. The Missionaries had 
printed {wo tracts in Hindostannee, 
and had begun a new edition of the 
‘New ‘Testament in Bengalee. The 
Old Testament in Bengalee was also 
going forward. They were besides 
engaged in a translation of the New 
‘Testament into Hindostannee and Per- 
sian. ‘The former was nearly finish- 
ed: the latter had advanced but slow- 
ly. . The late war having put the 
country of Kullah, where the Ootkul 
language is spoken, and a large part 
of the Mahratta dominions, into the 
posrersnnn of the English, they had 
egun a translation into both these 
languages, which was proceeding regu- 
larly. ‘They state that the expence 
which these different undertakings 
must necessarily occasion, will const- 
derably exceed what they are them- 
selvesable to defray: but they trust that 
the friends of religion will be disposed 
to aid their exertions. ‘They had 
framed a plan for extending the sphere 
cf their efforts even beyond the |:- 
mits of the Province of Bengal, b, 
placing Missionaries in different cen- 
irical stations which should be subor- 
dinate to the principal station at Se- 
rampore; and they only wanted a 
supply of Missionaries to enable them 
to carry their plan into effect. ‘hey 
likewise contemplated the translation 
of the Seriptures into all the languages 
of the Mast, a work for which thet 
situation is stated to aflurd peculiar ta 
ciliucs, 


[May, 
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To this general account of the state 
of the Mission we shall subjoin a few 
interesting extracts from the journals 
of the Missionaries. 


“©1803. June 5. Though some at Luck- 
phool ¥* give us “hopes, yet many, as 
Kristno understands, think that Christ has 
done away the guilt of all sin, and that 
how whatever we do is sin no longer}. In- 
stead of thinking about their own salva- 
tion, they are considering how the ** churche- 
lands” may be taken from the brah- 
mans ! 

“© June 21. This day the worship of Jag- 
gernaut commenced, Thofisands make 
the air ring at once in honour of a wooden 
god! Come, ye admiring philosophers of 
enlightened Europe, who are not ashamed 
to confess your attachment to Paganism, 
come and join the Hindoos in drawing the 
carriage of Jaggernaut, or in laying your- 
selves under its wheels to be crushed to 
death !t 

“« July 2. This evening, at the begin- 
ning of a church-meeting, Bhyrub, a 
Koolin brahman, gave in an account of 
his conversion, which pleased us miucth, 
He was cheerfiilly received.” (p. 479.) 

** August 5. A brahman from the bor- 
ders of Bootan, named Pudma-nabhi, 
whose language is almost unintelligible to 
us, called this week. He had been from 
that distance to Jaggernaut’s temple, the 
other extremity of India, and was now df- 
flicted with the dysentery. Almost out of 
necessity therefore, he had stopped gt Se- 
rampore, and somehow got amongst our 
friends. We are very anxious for his sal- 
vation, as he might be the means of carry- 
ing the gospel message into his own coun- 
try. He seems inclined to stay.” (p. 482.) 

“* Sept. 12. We are building an addition 
ta our printing-office, where we employ 
seventeen printers, and five bookbinders. 
The brahman from near Bootan, gives 
some hope that he has received the truth in 
tove.” (p. 483.) 

Det. 10. Early this morning we went 
up again to Chandy, and met w ith tivo re- 
spectable gentlemen. Much of our con- 
Yersation turned on the best way of spread- 
ing the gospel, the disposition of the peo- 
ple in this neighbourhood, and the schools 
which they. have begun, in which two hun- 
dred children are shortly to be instructed. 
Every day these good men are doing some- 





‘¢ ¥ Ponchetalokphool.” 

+ Haman nature is the same in every 
age and country. St. Paul was obliged to 
employ the utnrost force of argument to 
prove that men were not to continue in sin 
because grace abounded.—Eb. 

” Mr. Gibbon, who in his History of 
the Roman Empire has laboured to black- 
én the primitive christians, owns himself 


‘ attached to the old pagan establish- 
ment’.” 


Crist, Onsarv. No. 41, 
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thing towards the instruction of the na- 
tives, besides the distribution of the scrip- 
tures, and some small tracts.—The school- 
boys also learn to read the testament, and 
the travts.”’ (p. 488.) 

‘© Dec, 24. In the afternoon, I went to 
see the infant school at Luckphool. The 
school consists of seven smart intelligent 
Mussulman boys, and one Hindoo. They 
repeated to me a page or two of Watt's 
historical catechism, second part, begin- 
hing with, Who is the Saviour of the world? 
and almost two pages of Petumber’s little 
It gave me almost unknown plea- 
sure to hear so many Mussulman boys tell 
me so readily and cheerfully about Jesus 
Christ, the only Saviour of the world. If 
find Torribut Bishess has taken on himself 
the work of instructing them, and seems 
to do it with all his heart. They followed 
us to the old man’s, and sat a long time 
singing Bengalee hymns with Kristno; im 
learning which they seemed to take such 
delight as astonished him.”’ (p. 498, 499.) 

‘Jan. Lord’s day. Intending to call 
out Kristno shortly, we desired him this 
evening to preach to our servants, &*. He 
accordingly delivered, what brother Carey 
calls, the best Bengalee sermon he ever 
heard. Fluent. perspicuous, and affection - 
ate in avery high degree. How different 
does the news of salvation sound in the 
touth of a native whose hope and joy it 
is, from what it does when delivered in our 
foreign and uncouth accents! And what 
a favour, as well as ground of encourage- 
ment, that He, who, when he ascended ou 
high, received gifts for men, should thus 
vouchsafe them to his infant church mm 
Bengal.” (p. 512, 513.) 

** Jan. 9, 1804, Left Serampore for Sau- 
gur island, for the purpose of publishing 
the word of life to the multitudes of peo- 
ple who yearly resort thither at this season 
to bathe ; this being esteemed by the Hin- 
doos, very great holiness. Between Se- 

rampore and Calcutta, at no great distance 

from us, we saw a multitude of people at 
the river side, setting fire to a funeral pile, 
in which one woman, if no more, was 
burnt alive. This nmrurderous scene filled 
mre with horror and trembling! My feel- 
ings on this occasion I ¢annot describe! I 
saw the large bamboos with which they 
held the poor creature down, till her life 
was gone. In the last year, it bas been 
ascertained, that in a small part of the 
country around us, four hundred and thir- 
ty-eight women have perished in the flames 
kindled by these murderous brahmans! 

“ Jan. 10. Lett Calcutta about two 
o'clock this morning, and reached Oola- 
baria by that tide. Here we breakfasted; 
and afterwards went into the bazar, where 
there was an immense multitude of people. 
Felix preached; some heard attentively 3 
some said that they did not understand. 
They were very eager for our paperss 
some asked for books, ¢. ¢. testaments: 
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we left two heve, and a copy of the psalms; 
Dut micht have distributed scores, had we 

rved our store for the place of our 
dest nation. Here we re mhany boats loaded 
with peop e, 


not i 


byraggees, devotees, &c. on 
their way to Gonga Saugur. On one of the 
boats, I saw a man holding his arm up a- 
bove his head, in which position it has pro- 
bably been for years, and is rendered in- 
capable of being moved; the fingers were 
clenched, and the nails appeared to grow 
into his hand.” (p. 514) 

Jan. 12. We are accompanied by 
many boats full of people, some of whom 
are the most disgusting sights that can 
well be imagined. Their bair and beards 
have been sutlered to grow, probably for 
Years, and never once dressed; their bo- 
dies covered with the most odious marks, 
and scarcely clothed. Some of these most 
wretched, if not most wicked of men, have 
come a journey of three, four, or five 
months to bathe in Gonga Sagor. 

“ Jan. 13, Gonga Secor, Arrived here 
this morning. Astonished beyond mea- 
Sure at the sight! Boats crushed together, 
row upon row, for a vast extent in length, 
numberless in appearance; and the peo- 
ple swarming every where! Multitudes ! 
multitudes! Removed from the boats, they 
had pitched on a large sand bank, and in 
the jungle. The oars of the boats were 
set up to support the tents, shops, &e. 
Words fail to give atrue description of this 
scene. Here an immensely populous city 
has been raised in a very few days, full of 
streets, lanes, bazars, Ke. &c. many 
sorts of trade going on, with all the hurry 
and bustle of the most flourishing city. 
We soon lefi the boats aud went among 
the people. Here we saw the works of 
idolatry and blind superstition. Crowds 
upon crowds of infatuated men, women, 
and claidren, high and low, young and old, 
rich and peor, bathing in the water, and 


worshipping Gonga (the Ganges) by bow- 
ing, making salems, and spreading their 


offerings on the shore, consisting of rice, 
flowers, cowries, Kc. for the goddess to 
take when the tides arrive. The mud and 
water of this place are esteemed very ho- 


‘? a, Lf age al-a } in ! > + tles ris 
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the shoulders of men. They spriikle 


themselves with the water, and daub them- 
selves with the mud, and this they say 
cleanses them from all sin; this Is very 
great holiness. In former years it wi 


se ik as ue 
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sual for many to give themselves to the 
sharks and aligators; and thus were de- 
stroyed. But the Company have now 
placed Sepoys along the side to prevent 
this: a European serjeant and fifty sepoys 
are now here tor that purpose. As we went 
alone, the peo} ie W ere surprised tO see 
the Sahaib some appeared afranl, and 
others wondered at us greatly. I began 
our work by accosting a man, and asked 
him why he was come hither; and then set 
Felix to carry it oa. The people were 
very atientive; made thei salems to us, 
&e. A brahinan, with whom we had much 
conversation, went with us to the boat, to 
whom we gave some papers and a testa- 
ment. He appeared to be a man of un- 
derstanding. We stopped opposite our 
boat: Felix spoke to many, and I tried te 
speak to anumber more. We gave away 
a great quantity of papers, but with no 
small difficulty, the press being so great. 
Withdrawing to our boat, we were sur- 
rounded on ail sides, which afforded a 
pleasing opportunity of speaking to the 
people, and of distributing tracts. Felix 
aud Kristno talked to the people, and [ 
gave out the tracts and books, and endea- 
voured to speak as 1 was able. Never 
had I greater satifaction than in the work, 
The atteution of the people to that which 
was spoken, their eagerness for the books, 
together with their peculiar circumstances, 
having never heard of the Saviour before, 
gave me such satisfaction of mind that | 
cannot express. One occurrence encou- 
raged me. Tworespectable people came, 
whom | began to address; and I was en- 
abled to speak with some liberty respecte 
ing the death of our Saviour. They heard 
With great attention, and seemed much af- 
fected: I saw tears standing in the eyes ot 
the oldest man, and falling down his 
cheeks. The lowest computation of the 
people here is one lack, or 100,000; and 
perhaps two lacks is nearer the truth. 
Most of the people to whom we gave books 
came from parts of the country where the 
word of life had never been, and the news 
of salvation never was heard. It is re- 
ported that the tigers have taken several 
people away; and though the Hindoos are 
some of the most timid people on other 
occasions, yet now they seem feailess. 
Multitudes are encamped in the jungle, 
exposed to the ravages of savage tigers 
every moment.” (p. 316—519.) 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tse intentions of the great continental 
powers are stillinvolved in obscurity. Very 
contradictory reports have been in circu- 
lation respecting the designs of Russra, 
it appears, however, from something which 


fell from Mr. Pitt in the House of Com- 
mons, that nu arrangement of a deten- 
sive kind has yet taken place with that 
power. <A report has also been in cireula- 
tion, that an open rupture was en the eve of 
taking place between Prussia and Swe- 
DEN, in cousequence of his Swedish Ma- 
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jesty having retarned the ensigns of a 
‘Prussian order with which he had been in- 
yested, because the King of Prussia had 
degraded himself by becoming a member 


of Bonaparte’s Legion of Honour. The 
invasion of PorTUGAL, but on no better 
authority, is said to be meditated by Bo- 
naparte, It seems certain, however, that 
he isenlaiging his force in lraLy: a camp 
of 30,000 men is forming at Marengo: but 
whether this be a mere measure of precau- 
tion, or whether he still looks towards the 
dominions of Turkey, can only be matter 
of conjecture. Bonaparte himself is now 
at Milan, taking formal possession of the 
Italian throne. His brother Lucien is to 
be appointed Viceroy ; and report states, 
that Rome, which the Pope has been in- 
duce i to exchange tor Avignon, will be 
made the seat of government. The Court 
of Vienna his acknowledged Bonaparte 
as King of Italy. In FRANCE great hopes 
are expressed of deeply wounding the com- 
mercial power of Eng. nd, by well direct- 

ed attacks against our Kast and West In- 
dian possessions; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in prosecuting that design, 

they have hitherto proceeded with very 
unexpected success. ‘The naval exertions 
which nave been made by Bonaparte are 
really surprising. We may fairly hope, 
however, that the confidence in his own 
strength, which has been produced by the 
comparative numbers of his navy combin- 
ed with that of Spain, as it has tempted 
him to send squadrons to sea, soit willul- 
timately afford our gallant seamen iresh 


opportunities of proving the superiority of 


their skill and valour. In HoLLanp the 
new plan of a constitution has been ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Schimmelpenninck has 


been declared duly elected Pensionary of 


the Batavian Republic. It appears, that 
out of 553,522 voters, only 14,095 voted 
for these measures, and 156 against them. 
The government, however, having chosen 
to cunsider all who did :,0i vote, to be in fa- 
your of the new order of things, the num- 
bers are declared to stand thus, viz. 
353,186 for, and 156 against it. 
EAST INDIES. 

Accounts have been 
signal successes obtained 
of Holkar. On the 15th of November oui 
ariy under Genera! after atoreed 
march, during the preceding day and night, 
of fifty-eight miles, came up with the e- 
nemy. Their torcc, « onsisting of tweuty- 
four battalions, a 


received of some 
over the troops 


Frazer, 


considerable 


cannon, was completely defeated, and al- 
most allthe canuon taken. The loss on 
eur side was lio killed and 470 wounded. 
General Frazer is since dead of bis wounds. 
Lord Lake lost no time in following up this 
advautage, ad the eneiny in their retveat 
seem to have expericnced similar sullesing 
to that of Colonel, Mousen’s detach: 


nent 
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related in a former Number. The devas- 
tation with which the present war has been 
attended, is said to surpass any thing of the 
kind known before in India: the country, 
which has been the seat of war, exhibiting 
the appearance of a great desert. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
Official accounts have been received from 
the Governor of Dominica, stating that 
the French had evacuated that Island on 
the 27th of February, after levying a con- 
tribution on the inhabitants. It appears 
from General Prevost’s letter, that the 
French met with a very gallant resistance 
from the Militia of the Island, but parti- 
cularly from what General Prevost cails 
‘* the precious remains of the 46th,’? and 
a detachment of the Ist West India Regi- 
ment. By these 
ther of avout 200 men, a very 
enemy Was not only kept in 
repcatediy driven back, and victory main- 
tained in the left wing, till, from the. dee 
. 


Fans 6 a Oo oe itic " ; > hoaneame 
feat of the Militia on the right, it became 


corps, consisting toge- 


superior 


check, but 


necessary to ord r a retreat. lt was not, 
Le a » TT oat —_ * } } i 

however, till the enciny had tanued the 
whole of his ferce amounting to 4000 men 


that he could gain an inch of ground. 

But this forms the icast part of the 
praise of our troops. Relying only, us the 
Gen eral says, on ‘“* the excellence of these 

troops,” he resolved on attempting to keep 
the sovereignty of the island. He retreat. 
ed himseli to Prince Rupert’s, at the op- 
posite extremity of the island, and gave 
orders to these two little corps to tollow 
him, which they did by a tour days con- 
tiiued march across the mountains of Do- 
minica, ‘* the most difficult country exist- 
ong.” If any farther proof were wanting 
of the extreme difficulty of the serviee, it 
would be found in this, that net one of the 
Militia, though they had acted with great 
bravery at Roseau, chose to undertake it, 
The two little associated bands arrived at 
Prince Rupert’ s; and, by enabling Gene- 
rai Prevost to reject the enemy's summons, 
and defend the fort, undeniably saved the 
island. Well earned, therefore, was the 
General’s praise, and reasonably do we 
regard this as a new, and, though on a 
small scale, a very signal triumph of Bri- 
tish discipline and courage. But there ts 
one circuinstance of the case, which nay 
not b ‘rally understood, aud 

publ ¢ gratitude ought wol Lo conceal, The 
First West India Regiment, though ofiicer- 
ed by Luropeaus, ranks none 
but Ne, ZrOGs. There ae at least Eicht 
West Sadie Regiments se called, and nuime- 
bered trom one to cight; which ought rae 
ther to be called the Afmean corps, since 
they are, othcers com- 
pirne dot Alvicaus. 
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rels of one of our bravest regiments, and 
we owe tothem that the British fiag now 
flies at Dominica. Yet these are troops 
whom West Indian prejudice would fain 
have disbanded. These are men, who, as 
their oppressors tell us, are fit only to be 
driven like horses, and sunk for ever in the 
most abject and brutalizing bondage. 

During the engagement which took place 
on the landing of the French, the town of 
Roseau was sét on fire, and before it could 
be extinguished a great part of it was de- 
stroyed. Our loss was twent y-one men 
killed and twenty-one wounded. The 
French are said to have lost 300. 

The French squadron (consisting of five 
sail of the line three frigates and some 
smaller ships) on leaving Deminica went 
to St. Kitt’s, where they took possession of 
Basseterre, destroyed the shipping which 
was in the harbour, and after levying a 
contribution or £18,0t%). departed. They 
paid a similar visit to Nevis and Montser- 
rat, The number of ships taken by them 
has been considerable. The last account 
which has been received of them states, 
that on the 25rd of March they passed S 
Lucie apparently in pursuit of a convoy 
for Jamaica, consisting of eighty sau, which 
had been seen on the preceding day. Ad- 
mira! Cochrane arrived at Barbadpes with 
six sail of the line about the beginning of 
April, and on the 5th went in pursuit of 
the enemy, who had probably sailed to re- 
heve the French army besieged in Santo 
Domingo. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The last two months have produced a 
eonsiderabie change in the relative situa- 
tion of this country and France. It # but 
@ short time since the idea of invasion was 
regarded as so chimerical, that no one 
who valued his reputation for political sa- 
gacity would venture to hint at the possi- 
bility of its occurrence. The successive 
escape, however, of the Rochefort and 
Toulon squadrons; the raising of the 
blockade of Cadiz; the formidable naval 
and military force which has thus been set 
at liberty; the size of the Brest fleet, 
which now surpasses that of the blockading 
squadron; the progressive mncrease of the 
Boulogne fiotilla; the silent but unceasing 
activity which prevails in all the French, 
Spanish, and Dutch ports ; the disinelina- 
tion of the continental powers to unite 
with this country, or to create even by a 
menacing attitude any diversion of the 
formidable power of France: ali these cir- 
eumstances mark the present tnoment as 
a season no less critical and perilous than 
apy through which we have passed since 
the commencement of the present war: 
nor Can we account for the slight impres- 
Sion which they seem to have made on tie 
public mind, ‘but by supposing it to be 
so much eng d@ by those party squab- 
bles which have of late occupted pelt- 
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tical men at home, as not to have attend- 
ed to the state of things abroad. But the 
narrowness of our limits will not allow 
us to extend our reflections at present. We 
Cannot close, however, without reminding 
our readers of the peculiar duties to which 


‘*the times” cal] them, vigilance, peni+ 
tence, and prayer. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PETITION. 


Own the 10th inst. in the House of Lords, 
Lord Grenville moved that the Catholic 
Petition should be referred to a Committee 
of the whole House, The debate, havin 

been adjourned, was resumed on the 13th, 
and at the close of it there appeared for 
the measure 49, against it 178. The 
speakers in favour of the Petition were 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls Spencer, 
Suffolk, and Moira, Lords Grenville, King, 
Holland, Hutchinson, Ormone, Boringdon, 
Darnley, and Longford. Those who spoke 
against it were the Duke of Cumberiand, 
the Archbishop of Cuxterbury, the Bi- 
shops of Durham and St. Asaph, Lordg 
Lawkesiury, Sidmouth, Redesdale, Albe- 
marie, Harrowby, Westmoreland, Ellenhoe 
rough, Chichester, duckland, and Bocton. 

In the House of Commons the same 
question was brought forward by Mr. Fox 
on the 15th, and after a debate of two 
days continuance met with a similar fate, 
124 voting for the question and 336 against 
it. Mr. fox was supported by Mr. Grat- 
tan, Mr. William Smith, Mr, Lee, Dr, 
Lawrence, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Windham, 
Siz J. Newport, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Dil- 
lon, Mr. La Touche, Sir J. Hippersley, Mr. 
Huichinson, and Mr. Hawthorn. He was 
opposed by Dr. Dvigenan, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Alexander, Sir W. Scott, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Archdalil, Mr. Shaw, Mr. H. 
Addington, Lord De Blaguiere, Six G. Hill, 
and Sir W. Do'ben,. 

The arguments in favour of the Petition 
were in substance as follows: ‘*f An g¢qua- 
lity of laws is a right to which all are en- 
titled, provided their enjoyment of it be 

not incompatible with the safety of the 
state. herefure no restriction of this 
right should be pe:mitted which 1s not 
founded on necessity, and in that ease the 
restriction should cease with the necessity 
which gave it birth. Least of ali can such 
a restriction be defended on the ground of 
prescription; for whatever the public 
satiety, which undoubtedly is paramount 
to considerations ot perscnal inconveni- 
ence, micht have required in the reign of 
Elizabet! h, while the Reformation was yet 
In its infancy ; or at the Revolution, and 
for many years subsequent to that event, 
while there was a disputed succession to 
the crown, yet no arguments can fairly 
be drawn trom the exemple of those times 
for perpetuating restraints in the present 
doy when the interests of Protestantism 
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are fuliy secured, and every pretender to 
the throne has disappeared. That during 
the reign of his present Majesty the legis- 
lature has feit the force of these conside- 
rations is evident, since laws have been 
passed which have gradually restored the 
Catholics to the possession of almost all the 
civil rights which are enjoyed by their 
Protestant brethren. The remaining re- 
strictions, viz. an incapacity to hold 
thirty-cight of the great offices of state, to 
act as sheriffs, to rise higher in the army 
than to the rank of Colonel, and to sit in 
either House of Parliament, ought, on the 
same principle which had dictated former 
concessions, to be now removed. Theef- 
fect of these disqualifications is, in the 
highest degree, injurious, tending to re- 
press exertion, to damp public spirit, and 
to extinguish the desire of professional 
excellence; while under a Protestant King 
no evil can possibly resuit from leaving 
him unfettered in his choice cf ministers, 
With respect to seats in Parliament, theie 
is sufficient proof afforded in the analogous 
case of the members from Scotland and 
other Dissenters, that no danger will be 
incurred either by Church or State from 
the free admission of Catholics. The Dis- 
senters who have seats in both houses are 
of course inimical to our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, yet they have never shewn 
the smallest inclination ‘to injure its inte- 
rests. Justice atthe same time requires, 
that the Roman Catholics, forming as they 
do three-fourths of the population of Ire- 
land, shall be represented in Parliameut: 
for though it may be sai that as the Ca- 
tholics possess the elective franchise they 
are directly represented; yet thisis not the 
case: they are not reaily represented: 
there is no community of feeling and inte- 
rest between the electors and the repre- 
sentatives. The argument which main- 
tains that Papists and Protestants cannot 
act together in the same cabinet, or on 
the same bench, is justified neither by 
theory nor experience. Is it likely, for 
jnstance, that the attention of the council, 
or of the judges, should be drawn from 
some urgent business, by debates about 
transubstantiation or the worship of the 
Virgin Mary? In almost every other 
country, Papists and Protestants have 
acted together, not only with safety, but 
advantage; and in almost al! Popish coun- 
tries Protestants have been often raised to 
the first offices in the state. ‘This has been 
the case in France and Hungary, and is 
the case at the present moment in Saxo- 
ny. As to the tendency of the Catholic 
Religion to foment insurrection, the charge 
has no foundation. Even in the last re- 
bellion, as may be seen by the Reports of 
the Committee of the Irish Parliament, 
the principal leaders were Protestants, and 
the number of Papists and Pretestants 
bore only a fair proportion to the amount 
gt their population respectively, It is not 
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decent to grant to the lower and middling 
classes of the Catholics all the privileges 


enjoyed by Protestants of the same rank, 
and yet refuse to place the highe tanks, 
who surely are not less deserving 07 conti-~ 


dence, on a simitar footing. If the prayer 
of the Petition should be granted it will 
knit the hearts of the great body of the 
Irish so firmiy to our interests, that we 
shall have httle cause to fear Bonaparte 
and ail his legions, The temporal power 
of the Pope is now so compiete y et an 
end that it is absurd to apprehend any 
danger from that quarter. The arguments 
drawn from the decisions of ancient coua- 
cils, and the writings of ancicut authors, 
are by no means applicable to the Catho- 
lics of the present day, wo have solemn- 
ly renounced the authority of the Pope in 
temporal concerns, denied his deposing 
power, and expressed their aborrence of 
the doctrine that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics. Both the Catholic clergy 
and la.ty haye universally taken the test 
framed by Parliament, by which they 
sweer allegiance to the King, and support 
to the Protestant property and Protestant 
Establishment, and abjure the suspected 
doctrines. The legislature either ought not 
to have imposed such anoath, or having im- 
posed it, they ought to give the Catholics 
credit for sincerity in takingit. The re- 
gard of the Roman Catholic clergy to the 
sanctity of an oath, which some affect to 
deny, is proved both by their conduct 
during the French Revolution, and by their 
universal refusal to take the oath of supre- 
macy. In Canada, where the Catholics 
have been admitted to the full enjoymeng 
of their rights, their conduct has been 
highly meritorious. It is alleged that the 
Catholics intend, under favourable circum- 
stances, to resume the forfeited estates; 
but this apprehension is rendered altoge- 
ther ridiculous by this circumstance, that 
Catholics and Protestants purchase those 
estates whenever they come to a Sale, 
with equal readiness. In short, justice 
requires thet the prayer of the Petition 
should be granted. No injury Can arise 
from this concession, but on the contrary 
much good. The strength and resources 
of the empire will be greatiy increased ; 
and a community of feeling and of in- 
terest will be created between Catholics 
and Protestants, which will lead to the 
happiest consequences.” 

The arguments against granting the 
prayer of the Petition were to the follow- 
ing purport:—‘‘ An examination of the 
names attached to the Petition shews, that 
it is a very partial one, and ought not to be 
considered as a general Pettion from the 
Roman Catholic body. itdoes not appear 
that it has been sanctioned by the clergy, 
and without their approbation its state- 
ments will never obtain the concurrence of 
the mass of the laity. It is, therefore, 


pniy deceiving the public to regard the 
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renunciations of cert: hee ries expre ssed 
in the Petilion, as a dona de renunciation 
on the part of the whole Catholic body. 
Vhe Roman Catholics now labour under 
no incapacities m which ail their fellow 
subjects, of whatever denomination, do 
not participate. W ithout takine the oath 
of supremacy, no Protestant can be ad- 
mitted into either House of Parliament. 
Without receiving the sacrament also ac- 
Cc ording to the rites of the Charch ot Eng- 
Jand, no Protestant can be adinitted to 
those high ofces of state from which the 
Roman Catholics are excluded. By their 
refusal to take those tests, to which al] 
their fellow subjects are equally obliged to 
submit, they do therefore, in fact, ex- 
clude theniselves from the situations to 
which they aspire. The canous and de- 
crees of the Romish Church in ail ages 
shew, that the Pope is believed to possess 
notonly spiritual, but temj.ral dominion ; 
they also breathe a spint of © ancorous ha- 
tred to Protestants; and the ch in both 
these respects some amelioration. may pos 
sibly have taken place of late, yet a con- 
siderable degree of hostility to pr testant- 
ism still prevails; and however itynay be 
disavowed in theory, yet mm practice the 
spiritual dominion of the Pope reaily mn- 
volves temporal power. It has been said, 
indeed, that the Pope possesses now no 
temporal power over Trish Roman Catho- 
lics: but can he not dissolve marrtages at 
plaid Is he not the supreme Judge m 
all qu ons of inh ritance ¢ Does he hot 
also possess the formicaDie powel Of eXx- 
communication? Ought men, subject to 
a foreign jurisdiction so arbitrary and de 

spotic, to be admitted to the possession of 
political power mn this free count ry 4 In 
various decrees and bulls it has alse been 
stated distinctly, that oaths to heretics are 
nullitics; and even in the present day Pr. 
Milner, an apostolical vicar, has deciared, 
in a-work written by him, that the per- 
formance of} all engagements, however so- 
lemoly entered into, must tarn on. the 
ouestion of prudence. The restrictions on 
the Cathoii ‘s have been 1 presented as un- 
‘ust that the pud- 
tie should have the same right which every 
private ind lividua : | 
chusing to whom shall give bis confie 
dence. This rizht is freely exercised in 
other cases. Revenue officers, for exam- 
ple, are excluded from seats in Pari a- 
ment, not because they are qeemce trai- 
torous, or disloyal, ordi =< ted, but be- 
cause they are considered as disqualified 
by their office for a seat tn the legislature. 
If the last rebellion cannot be eonstdered 
as a Roman Catholic so much 
rebelli.n, yct there were circumstances 
attending it which suffic iently marked the 
danzer of a Popish predominance. As 
one example out of many: a short time 
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as 2 Jacobin 
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before the rebellion the mbabitants of 42 
parishes, att ced by their priests, tock 


possesses, Wiz. that of 


the oaths of allegiance, and vet, in three 
weeks after, the y rose im imsurrection, 

headed by Father Murphy, and murdered 
their masters. If the prayer of the Peti- 
tion is granted, there will in a short time 
be 80 Catholic members returned to the 
House of Commons: how much the se, if 
they should act in concert as they proba- 
bly will, may distress a minister and bring 

him to their own terms, is evident to all 
Who are acquainted with the state of par- 
ties. Having obtained seats in Parlia- 
ment, as well as that right of filling offices 
towhich they now aspire, their next object 
will be an attack on the Church Establish- 
ment, to which they entertain a rvoted 
hostility. It is notorious that every eccle- 


*siastical di znity in the Trish Chureh has its 


corresponding nominee, appointed by the 
Pope, among the Roman Cathulie clergy. 
Can it be believed that these titular arch- 
bishops and bishops, and these titular pa- 
rish priests, do not thirst for the emoluments 
of the diffe rent sees and parishes, of which 
they consider themselves as un justly de- 
prived by a set - hereti cal usurpers? In the 
same charter which recognizes the title of 
the reigning family to the throne, it isde- 
creed that the government shall be for ever 
Protestant. This is the legacy of our 
forefathers, which has insured to us free- 
dom both in Church and State. The King 
must be a Protestant: be cap marry only 
a Pretestant: he can delegate his power 
only to Protestants. The prayer of the 
Petition therefore cannot be granted with- 
out a surrender of the constitution. To 
surround a Protestant King, bound by oath 
to uphold our eeclesiast; ical establishme uty 
with Catuelic counseliors who are decided- 
ly hostile to it, woulu be in the highest 
degree absurd. Jf the privileges required 
are to be granted berause the applicants 
are numerous, the same arguments would 
apply to Jews. The Catholics of Ireland 
aie on the same footing with the Protes- 
tants, as to the enjoyment, acquisition, 
and disposal of property, and as to the en- 


joymeut of personal and civil liberty. 


‘They are alreaiy as free as men can be, 
What they want is political power; a be- 
nefit whieh can only be enjoyed by a few 
of the upper ranks. As forthe mass of the 
Catholics they do not even know what the 
measure of emancipation, so much talked 
of, means, Some suppose it to bea free- 
dom from tythes, others an exemption 
from rent,others an exemption from taxes. 
Jt is paying but a poor compliment to the 
joyalty of the Roman Catholic body to in- 
sinuate, that they want farther conces- 
sions to stimulate their loyalty, and to en- 
raze them in measures of cordial resist- 
ance to the tyrant of France; especially 
as they are already placed on the same 
footing with respect to rights civil and per- 
sonal as the most favoured persons in the 
kingdom, and as the only bar to their ad- 
missivn to all for which they petition, 9s 
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hat every other subject 
of the king is obliged to do, viz, to disa- 
vow ali devendance on a foreign power. 
The above outline will serve to give our 
readers a tolerably clear view of the ar- 
euments employed both against and in fa- 
vour of the Catholic claims. There were, 
however, a great many members in both 
Houses who took a middle line, who were 
themselves disposed to make farther con- 
cessions to the Petitioners, but who from 
various circumstances were of opinion, 
that the present was an improper time for 
discussing the question, aud therefore vot- 


ed against going into a com! nittee. This 
was the line taken by Mr. P/é in the 
House of Commons, and by Lord Aiud- 


grave in the House of Lords. Mr. Pail 
justly reprobated the term emancipation as 
applied to the present question, (see our 
last number p. 259), and consticred the 
concessiuns to be granted, as matters of 
expediency and policy merely, and not of 
right. He was of opinion that, under 
proper cuards and conditions, what the Ca- 
tholics required might be granted to them 
without danger te Church or State, and par- 
culariy that the introduction of a certain 
proportion of Catholics into the Imperial 
Parliament would not produce any efiect 
at all detrimental. He had intended, 
mong other things, to have made the 
priests in some measure dependeut on go- 
vernment, that thus, instead of instru. 
ments of poisoning the minds of the peo- 
ple, they might have become connccting 
links between then and the government ; 
adopting at the same time regulations 
which would tend to propagate the Protes- 
tant Religion. His projected measures, 
however, with respect to Treland, mea- 
sures which had in view peace, union, and 
eonciliation, had been fiustrated by un- 
fortunate circumstances (alluding to the 
royal disapprobation). Thcse  circum- 
Stances sti tl continued to ope rate, and to 


4 


shut out every rational prospec tof success 
Re 


sides, the public opinion Lad shewn it- 
seif so decidediy hostile to the proposed 
measure, that as a 

tion, the on!y view in which it was desira- 
bie, it could net be carried, In the great 
mass Of Protestants throughout the empire 
there arpeared so decided a repuznance to 
it, that he regarded its agitation at the 
present moment to be bichly impolitie. 

It i¢ pot our intention to detain our read- 
ers long by any reflection of our own on 
this highly important subject. We rejoice 
since the question has come under pu blic 
discussion at all, that ithas met with so full 
and impartial a hearing. It could net, 
however, escape the notice of a christian 
observer, that amid the variety of 
yments which the discussion elicited, no re- 
ference was made to the effect which a 
Roman Catholic predominance might pro- 
duce on the spiritual interests of the nation. 
The qifestion was debated throughout on 
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political grounds merely. ‘That a Parlia- 
ment, which Jegahzed Sunday- drilling 
should feel the force of cousiderations of 
this nature was not to be expected. But 

hoped, vpeverthele Ss, to have h ard it 
distinctly stated that the Religion.of Rome 


is a religion unfriendly te the best urterests 
of man, and therefore one of which an en- 
lightened legislature ought to be particu- 
larly jealous. We certainly feel no dispo- 
sition to estimate too highly the moral and 
religious character of our age and nation z. 
yet we cannot contemplate without a feel- 
ing of dismay the possibility that a wider 
prevalence should be given to the Anti- 
christian superstitions, the idolatrous wor- 
ship, the fanatical bigotry, and the lax 
inorality, of the Romish Church, We 
inean not to affirm, that this would certain- 


‘ly be the effect of the measure invidiously 


called Catholic Emancipation: but surely 
itis a view of the subject which deserved 
some consideratic,.j at least in a christian 
assembly. 

There is only one remark more which 
we would make, and «was with extreme 
satisfaction thatwe heard it anticipated by 
the venerable Bishop of Durham. Would 
you emancipate the Catholics, you must 
unchain their minds ; you must accustom 
them to think; you must convey to them 
the light of knowledge; they must be 
taught to read; the Bible, the only instru- 
ment of real reformation, of rational eman- 
Cipation, must nal >senttothem. It is im- 
possible to conte: the wretched and 
degraded state of t 1¢ creat mass ofthe lish 
itry, sunk io darkness, dark- 
that may be felt; subject to a spiri- 
tual tyranny as unrestiaived as any which 
existed during plenitude of papal 
power ; the slaves of an abject stipersti- 
tion, which turns their eyes from him who 
way, the truth, and the life, 
and leads them to place their reliance on 
vain observances; excluded trom t 
tual light and 
ivllow, 
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Christian at least, to take this view without 


feelings of gricf and remorse. What ef- 
forts has Protestant England made Lo re- 
medy these > evils? None which have at all 
av ailed to their removal: none which were 
‘iy toavail. Thedav, we trust, is now 
me when we shall make some teparation 
‘ct our long and erimimal genet Were 
we asked what it behoves the ted Churci 
and Legislature todo, we should say: Icta 
system of vicilant supermtendance, with 
respect to the relicious interests of Ireland, 


be forthwith ad ypted. Let the visits 


Bishops be frequent, and their 


of the 
inspection 


ae 
minute. Let the resuiemce of the clergy 
be enforced, and their zeal st:mulated | 
rery practicable expedient. Let an ade- 


awci- 
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maintenance aud comfortable 
provided for them. 
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be erected im every parish, even at the 
public expence. Let one school at least 
be instituted in every parish under regula- 
tions which may induce theCatholics to send 
their children thither for instruction. Let 
an especial regard be paid by those who 
shall have the nomination either of clergy- 
men or schoolmasters to religious know- 
ledge, piety, and zeal. And, above all, 
let the Scriptures be widely, we would say, 
universally diffused. Surely the prosecu- 
tion of such objects as these, even with a 
view to their political benefits, is highly 
worthy of the deepest attention, and 
would justify even a very large expenditure 
of the public money. 

Want of room obliges us to postpone 
the rest of the Parliamentary Proceedings. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Sir Charles Midd'eton, whose appoint- 
ment to the situation of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, we had the pleasure of avnounc- 
ing in our last, is created a Baron by the 
title of Lord Barham. 

We are happy to state, that whaterer 
differences there were between Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Sidmouth have been accommo- 
dated. 

A number of Petitions, from different parts 
of the kingdom, have been addressed both 
to the King, aird to the House of Commons, 
praying that farther measures may be 
taken for ascertaining and punishing the 
delinquency which was brought to light by 
the tenth report of the naval commission- 
ers, and for inquiring into similar malver- 
sations. 

The King has erased the name of Lord 
Viscount Melville from the List of Privy 
Counsellors. 

The Lady of Jerome Bonaparte has ar- 
rived in this country, after having been 
peremptorily refused admittance both into 
Lisbon, to which place she accompanied her 
husband; and into Holland, whither she 


afterwards sailed. Jerome parted with her 
at Lisbon, and is gone to Paris. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Toulon squadron, to the amount of 
eleven sail of the line and eight frigates, 
passed the Gut of Gibraltar, and appcared 
on the 9th of April before Cadiz. It was 
joined by a Spanish squadron from that 
place, consisting of seven ships of the line 
and five frigates, and set sail immediately, 
The number of troops on board this fleet ig 
estimated at 12000 men. Sir John Orde 
having only five sail of the line witk him,. 
found himself unable to prevent this junc- 
tion, and made the best of his way to the 
Channel. Lord Nelson, it appears, had 
been in some way deceived with respect to 
the motions of the enemy, and had gone 
to Egypt in quest of them. Not finding 
them there he returned, and on the 19th 
ef April was off Carthagena in his way 
down the Mediterranean, but there coutd 
be no hope of his overtaking them. Their 
destination, when they shall have formed 
a junction with the Rochefort squadron, 
now in the West Indies, is supposed to be 
Jamaica. Admiral Collingwood with ele- 
ven ships of the line was, on the 21st inst., 
detached in pursuit of the French fleet, 
which had the start of him about six weeks, 
In consequence of their escape an embars« 
go has been laid on all our shipping. 

We have already mentioned the movye- 
mets of the Rochefort squadron and of 
Admiral Cochrane’s, which went after 
them. The number of captures made by 
the enemy is very considerable. 

The Cork fleet, with 4000 troops on 
board, arrived safe at Barbadoes on the 
15th March. 

Sir Edward Pellew has arrived safe in 
India. Linots’ squadron is said to have 
captured 14 slnps during the month of Ne~ 
vember last. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.E.; E.Stoxes; O. W.; MonoripHitus; ARABELLA; JuveNnts; and Myra, are 


received. 





X. Y.; Y.Z.; C.J.H.; Primus; Lutusr; Octavius; Aupivi; and N.G.; will be 


inserted. 


K.D.R.; NatHanatr; J.F.H.; #. D.T.; F.H.; R.J.N.; and some anonymuors 


Lines, are under consideration. 


The Account of Mrs, Savace will appear. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 215, col. 2, line 35, for Cazi read Cunz. 

Page 262, col. 1, line 23, for truth read trust. 
Page 263, col. I, line 22, dele that. 

Page 265, col. 2, line 13, for procur- read procurinz, 
Page 297, col. 1, line 26, after De read so, 

















